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The Sidney-Black Hills Trail 


By Norbert R. Mahnken 


OLD in the Black Hills”—that was the exciting phrase 
flashed over the wires on August 9, 1874. This 
news first fell from the lips of “Lonesome Charlie” Rey- 
nolds as he wearily tumbled out of his saddle at Fort 
Laramie that day.! The famed scout had been sent by 
General George A. Custer to report that miners in his 
expedition to the Black Hills had found the precious 
yellow metal in that Dakota stronghold of the Sioux 
Indians. “Gold in the Black Hills’—only a few words, 
yet they were to generate the fever that produced the 
last gold rush within the limits of the United States. 
They sent men on a long stampede over strange and 
perilous trails that for some led to riches, but for many 
more brought only disappointments and disaster. One of 
these trails, from Sidney, Nebraska, to the Black Hills, 
became a major thoroughfare. Along this route, over 
sandy plains and rolling hills tramped hopeful pros- 
pectors, and also the disillusioned ones who were re- 
turning after losing, not finding, a fortune in the diggings. 
Before the railroad diverted most of the traffic in 1881, 
bull trains, mule wagons, and stage coaches kept a con- 
stant haze of dust hanging over this major artery of 
trade—the trail from Sidney to the Black Hills. 
The definite discovery of gold in the Black Hills 
put an end to speculation which for years had been the 
chief topic of discussion around western campfires. Old 


1Frazier Hunt, ed., J] Fought with Custer (New York, 1947), 
p. 44. The Chicago Inter Ocean, August 27, 1874, carried the first 
detailed account, which had been sent out by Charles E. Curtis, 
its correspondent who accompanied the expedition. 
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trappers and hunters had long insisted that the precious 
metal abounded in that area. Occasionally a Cheyenne 
or Sioux brave would present a nugget at some trading 
post or sutler’s store, and when questioned about it would 
hint mysteriously that it had come from Pa Sapa—the 
Hills. Until the Custer expedition of 1874, however, there 
was no definite proof of the presence of a new El Dor- 
ado. For the majestic and strangely beautiful Black 
Hills were Sioux country, and by the treaty of 1868 the 
federal government had promised that no white man 
should “ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or 
reside in the territory.”? Several expeditions, usually 
launched at the urging of Charles Collins of the Sioux 
City Times, had attempted to penetrate the Dakota coun- 
try, had been halted by military forces, under orders 
from Generals Hancock and Sheridan. It had been 
partly in hope of easing the pressure on the Sioux 
country and producing a final answer to the question 
of the extent of the supposed gold deposits that the 
Custer expedition was sent out. The official object of 
the expedition, however, was to “explore routes and 
locate sites for future posts.” General Sheridan had for 
two years mulled over the idea of establishing a post 
in the Hills to control the tribes more easily.* In his 
mind this was the major motive which induced him to 
order the expedition of some 1,200 troops, teamsters, 
and drovers, accompanied by a sprinkling of geologists, 
newspapermen, and miners to move southward from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1874.4 From the area 
around Harney’s Peak, Custer sent out a steady stream 
of reports on his expedition and its findings. The offi- 
cial dispatches were more restrained than the headlines 


2Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Laws and Treaties (Wash- 
ington, 1904), II, 998. 

3C. C. O’Harra, “Custer’s Black Hills Expedition of 1874,” 
Black Hills Engineer, XVII (November 1929), 226. 

4Hunt, op. cit., p. 33. Fort Abraham Lincoln was on the upper 
Missouri River, across from Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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which were splashed on the front pages of the western 
newspapers. Custer admitted that, “gold has been found 
in several places [apparently by Horatio Nelson Ross 
about July 30] . .. veins of lead and strong indications 
of the existence of silver have been found.” The public 
generally overlooked his word of caution that, “until 
further examination is made regarding the richness of 
the gold, no opinion should be formed.”* Neither was 
the average westerner much disturbed by General George 
Crook’s® warning that this was Sioux country, and that 
gold-seekers would be speedily removed by troops. Warn- 
ings and threats meant little to frontiersmen lured onward 
by the golden glitter. 

Several parties of prospectors made their way into 
the area around French Creek during the winter of 
1874-75. A small but bustling community was launched 
at Custer City. The Army’s emphatic order to leave their 
holdings came as a shock to these groups, and it was a 
sullen and disgruntled collection of miners that Col. F. W. 
Benteen’s troop of the Seventh Cavalry escorted back to 
the Missouri River settlements in August, 1875. 

Meanwhile, the Interior Department had sent out a 
second expedition, this time made up predominantly of 
miners and scientists headed by Professor W. P. Jenney 
of the Columbia School of Mines, to obtain more specific 
information as to the extent of the gold deposits. The 
report of this group contained all the vagueness and 
verbosity which characterizes the report of many gov- 
ernmental agencies, but served to keep alive the popular 
idea of limitless wealth. 

The principal barrier during 1875 to the occupancy 
of the Black Hills country was the refusal of the Sioux 
chiefs to sign away their rights to the region. During 
May, 1875, agents of the government attempted without 
success to induce a group of Sioux leaders who had 


5O’Harra, op. cit., p. 280. 
6Crook was in command of the District of the Platte. 
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been brought to Washington to sell the area. The pro- 
posal was rejected with cold contempt on the grounds 
that before such action could be taken the tribesmen 
must be convened in a gigantic council. In September 
the Allison Commission, specially appointed for this task 
by the Secretary of the Interior, met with the Sioux at 
a point on the White River in a second attempt to agree 
on a purchase price, or negotiate a lease on the mining 
rights. Again agreement was impossible. The Sioux 
spokesman, Red Cloud, demanded $600,000,000 plus annui- 
ties for the Sioux for seven generations—this was quite 
distant from the government’s offer of $6,000,000 as a 
purchase price and $400,000 a year lease of the mining 
rights.? The Allison Commission, to cover its miserable 
failure, reported unfavorably on the “uncooperative” atti- 
tude of the Sioux. 

The failure of the government’s purchase program 
was immediately followed by the “unofficial” opening of 
the new gold fields. After the collapse of negotiations 
with Red Cloud and his allies, the military leaders 
apparently decided to forget the treaty of 1868 and call 
a halt to their campaign against trespassing prospectors. 
The word soon spread to Nebraska and Iowa frontier 
communities that goldseekers venturing into the new 
fields during the winter and spring of 1875-76 need not 
fear any interference from the military forces. The stage 
had been set for the great rush of 1876, first to Custer 
City, then to Deadwood and the diggings in the northern 
hills.® 

From the moment the first good news of the 
findings of the Custer expedition became general know- 
ledge, the gold fever mounted rapidly throughout the 
West. The times produced more than average interest 
in the new diggings. The financial panic and depression 


7George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk (Norman, 1937), p. 245. 
8A formal treaty of cession providing for the legal opening of 
the Black Hills was not signed until February 28, 1877. 
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of 1873 had left men idle and penniless—nowhere more 
so than on the frontier. Grasshopper invasions in 1874 
and 1875 had consumed the crops of many Kansas and 
Nebraska farmers and left them anxious to try their 
luck elsewhere. By the summer of 1875 virtually every 
Nebraska community found its restless souls busily or- 
ganizing a proposed expedition to the Black Hills. 
Papillion, West Point, Stanton, Fremont, Lincoln 
and Fairmont among others reported the formation of 
parties leaving for the fabled lands. Typical of the ar- 
rangements were those of the party from Fremont: 


Mr. A. M. Blakesley, the Pacific House landlord, longs for 
the nomadic life in the new Eldorado. The route to the 
Black Hills country is well known to him, and he says he 
will start from Fremont as soon as there is grass for his 
mules. He wants company and is making arrangements to 
supply board and haul baggage for 100 men, which he offers 
to do for $30 each. Twenty-three names are now on his list 
of gold-seekers and the cry is “still they come.” Uncle Sam 
will have his hands full when he undertakes to stop western 
miners from hunting gold.® 


Other frontier groups realized that not all profits 
were to be made in the diggings. They saw the bonanza 
that might result from developing their community into 
a major outfitting and supply point for groups leaving 
on the westward trek. All along the western fringe of 
settlement, merchants, newspapermen and self-appointed 
publicists began shouting the advantages of their respec- 
tive towns as outfitting points. Bismarck and Yankton in 
Dakota Territory, Sioux City, Iowa, and Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming Territory, were the first and most aggressive in 
advancing their claims. The prospecting miner was in- 
formed that in each of these localities he could purchase 
his supplies cheaper than anywhere else on the frontier. 
He was assured that from each of these communities 
he could make his way to the gold fields over the ““best 
roads”—roads which frequently existed only on the map 


Omaha Weekly Bee, March 31, 1875. 
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handed the venturesome soul, or which at best consisted 
of two ruts winding across the plains. Competition be- 
tween outfitting points was bitter and ruthless, and 
supposed advantages were extravagantly portrayed, while 
the dangers and tribulations which threatened anyone 
foolish enough to start from any other point were pic- 
tured in the darkest colors. Cheyenne and Sidney boosters 
spoke of Sioux City as a “nest of humbugs” and warned 
travellers against the “siren song of the Sioux City 
scalpers and the Yankton gin-mill operators.”?° Support- 
ers of the Missouri River towns were just as bitter in 
their criticism of Cheyenne, Sidney, and the “Great Amer- 
ican Desert Route.” 

Numerous Nebraska communities began to think of 
themselves during 1875 as ideal jumping-off points. Nio- 
brara, Kearney, Wahoo, Columbus, Grand Island, and 
Central City either planned to organize regular stage 
lines to the new gold fields or pressed their claims as 
the best outfitting points with considerable vigor. “Low 
prices,” the presence of “plenty of water,” “ample graz- 
ing,” an “easy and well-marked trail” were claimed by 
each of them. Except for the towns in western Nebraska, 
however, most of these communities soon lost faith in 
their own future. Grand Island, North Platte, and Kear- 
ney continued to believe during 1876 that they might 
become major supply points, but during the next year 
the hard facts of geography convinced them that they 
too must abandon that hope. Sidney alone of all the Ne- 
braska settlements was to develop a lasting trade with 
the Black Hills area. For five years it was to share with 
Cheyenne, Pierre, and Bismarck the honors of channelling 
the largest percentage of passengers and freight to the 
new gold fields. 

As a starting point for the Black Hills, Sidney pos- 
sessed certain notable advantages in 1876. A _ widely- 
known trail from Fort Sidney northward had already 


100maha Weekly Bee, March 17, 24, 1875. 
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been marked out. Since 1873, when the Oglala and Brule 
Sioux had been moved to the Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail agencies, government contractors furnishing supplies 
had regularly followed this trail. Over it they had driven 
longhorn steers or creaking bull trains from the rail- 
road to the agencies. Troops stationed at both ends of 
the trail, Fort Sidney on the south and Camp Robinson 
on the north, insured the safety of this route when once 
the military opposition to white invaders had been re- 
moved. A “well-marked trail,” military protection, and 
a short and not too difficult route were the chief advan- 
tages of the Sidney Trail. 

Until the summer of 1876, however, Sidney did not 
figure prominently in the plans of most gold seekers. 
For the town was still at this time small and compara- 
tively unknown.'! Fort Sidney had been established and 
the town located while the Union Pacific was being built 
through western Nebraska in 1867. During the next eight 
years the rate of growth was slow, and Sidney remained 
largely a feeble appendage of the military post and the 
railroad. A few bars and gambling houses catering to 
the soldier trade, a small roundhouse, a few homes and 
two or three stores—these were all the visitor found. 

In 1874, Pratt and Ferris, who freighted the greater 
share of Indian supplies into northwestern Nebraska 
began to pick up their freight at Sidney. A lively compe- 
tition for this Indian trade had developed between Chey- 
enne and Sidney, with honors equally divided until late 
in the year, when the Nebraska community began to win 
most of the traffic.'* The tempo of life in the town began 
to quicken, but over the nation as a whole it attracted 
no attention. 

Nor were the cattlemen and military figures who 
dominated the community vitally concerned with the pos- 


11The population for 1876 was given as 476 in the state census. 
(Nebraska Senate Journal, 1877, p. 877.) 
12Q0maha Weekly Bee, January 6, 1875. 
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sibility of making Sidney a supply point for the Black 
Hills. Except for Joseph B. Gossage, the editor of the 
infant but aggressively hopeful Sidney Telegraph, and 
one or two railroad men and freighters, few people 
seemed to sense the possibilities of the times. Apathy 
was the first barrier to growth. 

A further hindrance to the early development of 
the Sidney Trail was the North Platte River. The few 
venturesome parties who had moved northward in the 
direction of the hills, and the freighters as well all agreed 
that the spring rise made the North Platte River vir- 
tually impassable during the first five months of the 
year. An attempt had been launched by several Sidney 
outfitters to provide ferry service across the Platte, 
but it proved unsatisfactory..* Even when the waters 
subsided, crossing the Platte with its soft and shifting 
sands was considered a major undertaking, and discour- 
aged many. For that reason, those parties leaving for 
the Hills during 1875 had as a rule made their way to Fort 
Laramie, where a government-operated ferry provided 
an easy crossing. 

Several important steps toward the improvement of 
the Sidney Trail were taken in the spring of 1876. First 
the North Platte River was tamed. Under the leadership 
of Henry T. Clarke of Bellevue, a toll-bridge was con- 
structed across the Platte River about three miles west 
of present day Bridgeport. Clarke who had built bridges 
all along the Union Pacific lines, received assistance in 
his project from the railroad and from a group of Omaha 
merchants and jobbers who hoped to develop the Black 
Hills trade. A few of the interested leaders at Sidney 
tried to raise $6,000 to aid the project and finally suc- 
ceeded in collecting half that sum.'* The Union Pacific 
transported free of charge lumber from yards at Moline, 
Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa. The leading freighting 


13Q0maha Weekly Bee, May 12, 1875. 
14Jbid., March 10, 31, 1876. 
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firms, Pratt and Ferris, Van Tassell, and McCanns, 
hauled the materials from Sidney to the North Platte 
River without charge. Construction of the bridge moved 
ahead at a feverish pace during the spring months, and 
on May 10, 1876, the bridge was opened for public use.'® 

Clarke’s Bridge first popularized the Sidney Trail. 
Across it were to go most of the gold seekers and vir- 
tually all of the freight leaving western Nebraska rail 
points during the late 1870’s. It was a masterpiece of 
solid construction—a sixty-one span truss bridge about 
2,000 feet in length, built of sturdy timbers—and it with- 
stood heavy loads, ice, and floods for twenty-five years.'* 

The War Department, approving this attempt to 
provide easier access to the Indian agencies, and to the 
northern plains where operations were being conducted 
against Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse, provided ample 
protection for the bridge. Fort Clarke, a two-story block- 
house, thirty-two feet long on each side, was erected at 
the north end of the bridge for protection against bri- 
gands, white as well as red. At the south end of the 
bridge Clarke set up a supply store and post office, and 
a feed and livery barn. Here, too, the Army frequently 
stationed a small group of bluecoats for protective pur- 
poses. 

The opening of Clarke’s Bridge created new interest 
in the Sidney route all along the line of the Union Pacific. 
In Omaha the local newspapers, the Bee in particular, 
began publicizing the unique safety and convenience of 
the Sidney Trail. Pamphlets proclaiming the glories of 
the Black Hills and the approach of the Union Pacific 
lines were carefully prepared and distributed by agents 
of the railroad throughout the country. In Sidney itself 


15Sidney Telegraph, May 13, 1876. Rather interestingly, the 
first group to cross the bridge was the Rothrock and Gallant party— 
a group of forty-five men not going to the Hills, but returning in 
disgust from them. 

16Henry T. Clarke, “Freighting, Denver and the Black Hills,” 
Proceedings and Collections, Nebraska State Historical Society, 
2nd Series, V, 306. 
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the infection caught hold of the citizenry and a feverish 
building boom set in as freighters and wholesalers began 
to re-examine the possibilities of the Black Hills trade. 
The restless energy of H. T. Clarke placed him in 
the vanguard of this movement. The bridge, a store at 
the south end of the bridge, a warehouse in Sidney, and a 
projected freight line to the hills were a few of the 
interests that took up his time. Perhaps the most in- 
triguing of Clarke’s many ventures was his pony express 
route. No demand was more insistently made by the 
miners in the Hills than that mail service with the 
outside world be speeded up. For beneath their rugged 
exterior the miners concealed a longing for news from 
home as real as any in the world. Until such time as the 
Hills were officially opened, the government would fur- 
nish no mail service. Government mail service ended at 
Fort Laramie and the towns along the Union Pacific. 
Beyond these points individual enterprise must carry the 
mail. In response to this demand two pony express routes 
out of the Hills appeared during 1876. A short-lived 
route, the Seymour and Utter Express, was opened from 
Custer City to Fort Laramie but soon was abandoned 
because of Indian troubles. The more durable service was 
furnished by Clarke’s Centennial Express. Clarke first 
signed a contract with the Omaha headquarters of the 
Army to deliver all mail from Fort Sidney to Camp 
Robinson. Next he printed special envelopes for distri- 
bution in the Black Hills gold camps and at various 
eastern points. Messages enclosed in these envelopes would 
be delivered by Clarke’s riders. The charge for carrying 
a letter between Sidney and the Black Hills was ten cents, 
paid when the special envelope was purchased. All the 
color and thrills of the old transcontinental pony express 
of the 1860’s was revived for a last brief moment of 
glory. Stations were set up along the trail, riders hired, 
and the service launched in June, 1876. Northern term- 
inal offices were opened in Custer City and Deadwood. 
Business on the line was brisk, but never profitable. Costs 
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of hiring riders and station tenders, and collecting hay 
and grains for the stock were prohibitive, and the venture, 
though colorful and exciting, was a profitless one. The 
volume of mail became so heavy after several months 
that Clarke contracted with the firm of Marsh and 
Stephenson to carry the mail in four-horse coaches at 
$4,000 per year. But this service was soon abandoned, 
for after the treaty opening the area was signed, the 
government drew up new contracts for the mail service. 
Yet while the pounding hooves of Clarke’s Centennial 
Express thundered over the plains they carried with 
them definite proof that Sidney was to be a frontier 
outpost of major importance. 

' The volume of travel over the Sidney Trail increased 
tremendously during 1876. Tolls collected by Clarke at 
his bridge—the rates were $2 per wagon and driver and 
50c for additional man or beast—accumulated rapidly.'* 
They more than balanced any losses incurred by the 
mail route, and within a year were providing Clarke a 
sizeable return on his investment. 

As the number of travellers moving toward the 
gold fields increased, the problem of transportation be- 
came a difficult one. To meet the demand for improved 
passenger transportation to Deadwood, several attempts 
were made during 1876 to open a stage line from Sidney 
northward. J. W. Dear, post trader at the Red Cloud 
Agency, first offered in the spring of the year to carry 
passengers from Sidney to Red Cloud Indian Agency. 
The “first-class” fare as he announced it was $12.50.'* 
From the agency to the mines the travellers had to find 
their own transportation. It was a weekly service, with 
coaches leaving Sidney every Tuesday morning. After 
the military forces lost interest in excluding white set- 
tlers from the Black Hills, various projects for extended 
service were launched. When the mail business became too 


17Clarke, op. cit., p. 309. 
18Q0maha Weekly Bee, February 2, 1876. 
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heavy for Clarke’s Pony Express he signed an agree- 
ment with two Omaha men, Captain Marsh and Jim 
Stephenson, to carry the mails for him in Concord 
coaches. After September, 1876, passengers also were 
carried by the new stage line, and the firm of Marsh 
and Stephenson came to be widely known in western 
Nebraska and in the new settlements up north.'® Sta- 
tions were built by the firm at regular intervals along 
the trail, and a tri-weekly service was announced for 
1877. This proved inadequate to meet the heavy demand 
for transportation, and in March, 1877 a daily service 
was announced.?° 

Another stage line also opened in this area during 
1876. Gilmer and Salisbury, who had been the leading 
figures in the western stage coach business from Utah 
to Montana since 1869 extended their activities to this 
region. They, together with Matt Patrick of Omaha, 
brought in ten Concord coaches and organized a stage 
line to run from Cheyenne to Deadwood.?! During 1876 
they confined their activity to the Cheyenne line, but 
as it became apparent that Sidney was becoming the 
favorite point of departure for most of the migrants, 
they launched a second line from Sidney to Deadwood 
in April, 1877. During the spring and summer of that 
year there was no shortage of passengers. Rather, the 
travellers lodged loud and angry protests over the delays 
in getting passage at Sidney. 

There were other means of reaching the gold fields. 
Those who left Sidney in their own mule wagons would 
frequently agree to take passengers for $15 each, which 
was about $10 less than the fare demanded by the stage 
coach line. Then too, those individuals for whom economy 
rather than speed was the prime consideration could al- 
ways ride with the Pratt and Ferris bull trains. It was 


190maha Weekly Bee, September 27, 1876. 
20/bid., April 18, 1877. 

210maha Weekly Herald, March 3, 1876. 
220maha Weekly Bee, March 7, 1877. 
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a slow journey, but the fare of $10 was reasonable enough, 
and the trip was pleasant, too, for the company was plen- 
tiful, if somewhat rough. 

By stage coach, wagon, and bull train, then, a steady 
stream of prospectors poured into the new communities 
of Deadwood and Lead. By the summer of 1876 perhaps 
10,000 frontiersmen had taken up residence in this area. 
Isolated as they were from accessible supply points, they 
immediately began to look to the railroad communities 
for their needs. Foodstuffs, clothing, and mining equip- 
ment all had to be brought from remote towns. Freight 
routes of importance were opened up from Sidney, Pierre, 
and Bismarck, and several large-scale freighting firms 
soon were operating over the Sidney-Deadwood route. 
The most important of these was the firm of Pratt and 
Ferris. Originally a cattle firm, this partnership entered 
the freighting field in 1873 at the time of the Sioux re- 
movals to the White River country. Thereafter Pratt 
and Ferris had transported the greater share of the 
annuity goods sent to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
agencies. Agents of this firm and military scouts had 
laid out the trail to the agencies. When the new market 
opened up in South Dakota it was only natural that 
Pratt and Ferris should at once extend their lines to 
Deadwood and the surrounding camps. From the ware- 
house at Sidney their bull trains plodded steadily north- 
ward loaded down with the goods so badly needed by 
the isolated miners.** 

Several other Sidney freighting firms were active 
during 1876, notably that of D. T. McCann. McCann also 
had done much freighting for the Indian agencies until 
the Red Cloud investigating commission accused him of 
some unduly sharp dealings with the government. His 
trains to the gold fields were large, numerous, and profit- 
able. A third important company was that of A. S. Van 
Tassel, another old cattleman who had extended his range 


230maha Weekly Bee, March 7, 1877. 
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of interests to include transportation and merchandising. 

In addition to these large freighting firms, there 
were any number of small scale operators—“shotgun 
freighters” they were called. At one of the Sidney out- 
fitting houses they would load a wagon or two with the 
goods they considered most in demand in Deadwood. 
Some of them hoped only to pay their way to the Hills. 
Others who successfully disposed of their freight at a 
good profit, turned southward over the trail to stock 
up once again at Sidney. Commodities of every type 
were scarce in the Dakota towns during 1876 and prices, 
while fluctuating wildly, generally were very high.** 

Stage coach and wagon train thus marked out, har- 
dened, deepened, and widened the Sidney Trail during 
1876. So many travellers have left records of the trail, 
and so widely was it publicized in pamphlet and news- 
paper that locating it even today is a relatively simple 
matter. 

From Sidney the trail led virtually straight north 
for fourteen miles to a “Water Hole.” Then the trail 
turned to the northwest, leading west for five and one- 
half miles while angling toward the north for two miles. 
Another drive of seven miles straight north brought the 
traveller to Greenwood Station. Ten miles to the north- 
west was the Court House Rock Station (one mile south, 
and one mile west of Court House Rock). From there it was 
a nine mile ride to Camp Clarke and the bridge over 
the North Platte. North of the river the trail first led 
straight north for twelve miles to Red Willow Station, 
then eighteen miles northwest to Snake Creek Station, 
thirteen miles north to Point of Rocks Station, and four- 
teen miles north and slightly west to the Niobrara River 
and the Running Water Station (about two miles west 
of present-day Marsland). A drive of twenty-two miles 


*4Flour frequently sold for $60 per hundred pounds, potatoes 
at 15c per pound, and whiskey, most plentiful of all commodities, 
at 25c per drink. 
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led to the next stop at the Red Cloud Agency Station. 
Thirteen miles north and two west of the Indian agency 
was Carney’s Station. Nine miles beyond this point 
(three miles below the state line) the trail forked— 
one branch angling off to the northwest and leading to 
Custer and the southern communities; the other, the 
trail to Deadwood, turned northeastward in order to 
skirt the worst of the southern hills, before swinging 
northward once again to reach the northern towns. The 
total length of the trail was generally listed as 267 
miles.25 The stage lines maintained stations approxi- 
mately every fifteen miles. Here fresh horses were har- 
nessed to the Concord coaches while the passengers 
could wet their dusty throats and perhaps get a bite 
to eat. 

During the fall and winter months the tide of traffic 
turned southward. Many of the less fortunate and more 
pessimistic prospectors returned to Sidney, grumbling 
that the mines were “played out” and that no hope re- 
mained for further strikes. However, in spite of winter 
snow and cold the freighters kept urging their bull 
trains northward, since the demand from the miners 
for food and clothing remained insatiable, and the northern 
trails from Bismarck and the Missouri River points were 
frequently closed by heavy snows. 

The spring of 1877 witnessed a veritable avalanche 
of prospectors heading northward from Sidney. News of 
the phenomenal richness of the Deadwood placers had 
reached the East, and created an enthusiasm which was 
not tempered by the knowledge that most of the desir- 
able claims had been taken. The publicity of the Union 
Pacific began to pay dividends, and a large percentage 
of the pilgrims went by way of Sidney. As was to be 
expected, Sidney boomed and its growth in population 
and number of business establishments was spectacular. 


25Robert E. Strahorn, To the Rockies and Beyond (Omaha, 
1878), p. 13. 
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Merchants, blacksmiths, confectioners, saloons and dance 
halls appeared as if by magic in flimsy wooden shacks, 
in sod dugouts and in hastily pitched tents. The two 
stage lines, Marsh and Stevenson, and Gilmer and Salis- 
bury, were never able to meet the demand for travel 
accommodations. Two or three coaches daily were sent out, 
but even so there were long lines at the ticket windows 
of both companies. Numbers were assigned to those 
waiting for transit as the stage companies imposed their 
own priority system. Local publicists carefully chronicled 
the daily departures from Sidney and the figures of those 
leaving the town each day—the number varied from thirty 
to eighty—offered proof enough that the Concord coaches 
which rolled over the Sidney Trail that spring were cer- 
tain to have passengers occupying every possible inch of 
seat and roof space. From fifty to seventy-five freight 
wagons rolled out of Sidney on days when the weather 
was favorable, and in this field, too, it was frequently 
alleged that the service was inadequate to the need.*® 
The observer by the side of the Sidney Trail at 
Running Water Station would have seen an interesting 
and colorful panorama pass before him. First there would 
be the Concord coach of Gilmer and Salisbury’s new line. 
It always came rolling into the station at a gallop, for 
the driver never failed to urge on his teams as they 
approached the station. Things of beauty were these new 
Concord coaches, just delivered from Abbot and Down- 
ing’s New Hampshire works; with their brilliant yellow 
wheels, bright red panels and new leather curtains they 
were the pride of the west. Pulling his horses to a stop 
before the station the driver would shout “All out”—an 
invitation which never needed to be given twice to the 
travel-weary passengers. Out of the coach they would 
tumble, nine well cramped “first-class” passengers. Three 
to seven more “second-class” travelers would scramble 
down from the roof. All were in bad humor after the 


26Omaha Weekly Bee, March 14, 21, May 2, 1877. 
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all night ride, cursing the dust, cursing the cramped 
quarters, and cursing the driver who seemed to find 
every bump and rut in the trail. A quick stop for sour- 
dough pancakes and bacon, served up by the inexpert 
hand of the station tender, and the weary travelers would 
crowd back into the coach, heartened only by the thought 
that another twenty-four hours would see them in 
Deadwood. 

Scarcely had the coach rolled away in a cloud of 
dust before the first of many “shotgun freighters” 
rolled past the station. Their equipment was varied, but 
usually included a sturdy Studebaker wagon, drawn by 
mules or oxen, and loaded with every imaginable pro- 
duct—miner’s picks, hardware, clothing, flour, bacon, 
butter, live poultry and eggs. One enterprising “‘shotgun- 
ner” left Sidney with a cargo which caused even the jaded 
citizens of that community to raise an eyebrow. From 
various scources he collected 138 cats and with this 
spitting, unhappy feline cargo he left for Deadwood. 
The miners snapped up his entire shipment. There was 
no end to the products which an imaginative individual 
might take with him on his northward trek. 

Next, our observer might meet one of Pratt and 
Ferris’ freight trains. This was big business. Twenty 
to twenty-five wagons, each carrying 7,500 to 8,000 pounds 
of freight, and each drawn by seven or eight yoke of 
oxen made up the train.27  Ruggedness and durability 
rather than beauty characterized this outfit. Everything 
about it breathed the word “strength.” First there was 
the browned and weatherbeaten teamster, with his in- 
separable companion, the long bull whip he could so skill- 
fully manipulate, and the prized collection of oaths he 
delighted to use at the slightest excuse. Then the oxen, 
multicolored cross-breeds in whose veins flowed longhorn 
blood mixed with that of northern native breeds. Long- 


27There might be as many as ten yoke of oxen, in which case 
the wagon had another “trailer” back of it. 
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legged and cantankerous, they were dependable enough 
when once they had been put under the yoke. Overtow- 
ering all, however, were the rugged wagons made by 
Studebaker, Murphy, and Kern. Wheels three feet in dia- 
meter in front, and five feet in the rear, topped by a 
high double box, and covered with canvas strung over 
high ribs, raised the wagon above everything else in the 
train. Seldom did the bull train halt at Running Water 
Station, for frequently the leader had directed that the 
overnight camp be pitched along the Niobrara River, 
where grass and water were available. 

Over on the horizon our observer might notice a 
low cloud of dust moving slowly, almost imperceptibly 
northward. Beneath it moved a trail herd of cattle being 
driven either to the Indian agencies or to the hungry 
miners. Drovers generally preferred to stay close to the 
trail, for there were still a few lawless bands of Sioux 
who delighted in stampeding herds and stealing a few 
head. 

Aside from the travelers moving in groups there 
were venturesome souls traveling alone on horseback. 
Occasionally even someone on foot, victim of an unruly 
cayuse or a skillful horse thief. All these were part of 
the stream of humanity flowing northward over the trail. 

Men who lived by their wits rather than by their 
labor began to infest the trail in 1877. The temptations 
were great. Sizeable amounts of gold already were being 
shipped out of the Black Hills. From Sidney alone sums 
varying from $9,000 to $12,000 were being shipped east 
daily,?* and perhaps the same amount was being brought 
to Cheyenne. Coaches carrying this bullion from Dead- 
wood to the towns on the Union Pacific were robbed with 
discouraging regularity after March, 1877.*° Several bands 
of brigands, one headed by Sam Bass and Joel Collins, 


28Omaha Weekly Bee, March 14, 1877. 

29Jesse Brown, old-time stage coach guard, said the first suc- 
cessful robbery occurred on March 25, 1877.—Jesse Brown and A. M. 
Willard, The Black Hills Trails (Rapid City, S. D., 1924), p. 245. 
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another by Blackburn and Wall, other by leaders still 
anonymous, halted and searched at least one of the south- 
bound stages every week. The attacks usually were made 
in the country between Deadwood and Camp Robinson, 
where the rugged terrain and timbered hills provided 
opportunities for escape. The procedure was always the 
same—a bend in the road, a log or rock dragged across 
the trail, a masked rider with a shotgun resting in the 
crook of his arm, confederates clambering from behind 
bushes and trees at the side of the road, a quick disarm- 
ing and a search of passengers and coach, and the robber 
crew melted away into the hills. 

The regularity of the attacks on the stage lines was 
irritating to everyone concerned. The problem became 
so serious that during the late summer months of 1877 
a large share of the gold came out of the mining centers 
by Pratt and Ferris bull trains rather than by stage 
coach. Any bandit crew would think twice before swoop- 
ing down on a large group of tough bullwhackers. 

To the officials of the stage lines the attacks were 
more than disturbing. While the robbers frequently 
found slim pickings during their hold-ups, they occas- 
ionally would seize a sizeable shipment of gold. The losses 
in these instances had to be carried by the companies 
themselves. The result was strenuous action on their part 
to deal with the outlaws. Luke Voorhees, the Sidney man- 
ager for Gilmer and Salisbury’s lines, assumed the lead- 
ership in this movement. First he offered rewards of 
$1,000 or more for the capture of the road agents who 
succeeded in carrying off sizeable amounts of treasure. 
Next he employed a new group of guards to accompany the 
coaches, among them being Jesse Brown, Scott Davis, 
Boone May, and Billy Sample. Utterly fearless, dead 
shots, with lengthy frontier experience and enviable rep- 
utations behind them, these men were enough to scare 
off some of the more timid would-be stage robbers. 

Voorhees soon collected a “wanted” list of individ- 
uals whose actions or sudden affluence aroused suspicion. 
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During the late winter and spring of 1878 Voorhees, 
several deputy marshalls, including M. F. Leech of Ogal- 
lala and Seth Bullock of Deadwood, and troop detachments 
made available by the commander at Camp Robinson 
began a series of raids on hide-outs in the hills. As a 
result, some fifteen suspects were eventually rounded up, 
and fourteen convicted and sent to prison for long terms. 
Others, discovered in “Robbers Roost” during March, 
1878, either hurriedly left the country or “stretched 
hemp.’’° 

‘The most interesting measure to counteract the 
wave of robberies was the introduction of an armored 
bullion coach. “Old Ironsides” was put into service by 
Gilmer and Salisbury in June, 1878. It was a special 
product of Abbot and Downing’s works. The entire body 
of the coach was lined with one-half inch steel, and the 
openings for air and light were much smaller than in 
the ordinary coach. Windows became virtual portholes 
only, and a section of the roof could be opened or tightly 
bolted down from the inside as need dictated. 

Inside the coach rested about an 800 pound safe, 
sturdy enough to resist the attacks of most robbers. 
Announcing the new service, the stage line promised 
that the coach would be accompanied at all times by 
six to eight armed guards—the group that Voorhees 
had brought in the previous year. Gold would be carried 
from Deadwood to Sidney at the rate of $1 for each 
$100 transported. Shippers were eager to employ the 
new service, and “Old Ironsides” was soon rolling down 
the trail with cargoes that ran from $100,000 to $200, 
000.22 In three years of service over the Sidney Trail 
the armored coach was successfully robbed only once. 
This was on September 28, 1878, when driver and guards 


30Harold E. Briggs, Frontiers of the Northwest (New York, 
1940), p. 121. 

31Q0maha Weekly Bee, May 22, 1878. 

32The most precious cargo was one of $350,000.—Alvin F. Har- 
low, Old Waybills (New York, 1934), p. 368. 
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became careless after pulling into Cold Springs Canyon 
Station.** Forty-five thousand dollars was the sum 
stolen, but virtually all of it was later recovered and the 
bandits captured and sent to the penitentiary. Good 
times were over for the members of the bandit fraternity. 
Another roundup of outlaws was carried out by Dakota 
territorial officials in October, 1878, and thereafter the 
problem was rather definitely solved. 

During 1878 the number of travelers journeying 
northward over the Sidney Trail began to taper off, and 
never again reached the figure set during the previous 
summer. In 1879 the stage line from Cheyenne was con- 
solidated with that from Sidney, thereby giving the 
Nebraska town a monopoly of the passenger traffic 
northward.** The bonanza days, however, were over. The 
desirable claims in the Black Hills had all been staked 
and the placer wealth was rapidly being exhausted. Al- 
ready large corporations were buying up claims and 
turning independent prospectors into company employees. 
Mining in this area was becoming a corporate venture. 
As a result, the cry “Off to the Black Hills” had lost 
some of its appeal, and the number of passengers leav- 
ing Sidney gradually came to average 300 to 400 per 
month. 

During these years, however, the volume of freight 
actually increased. There was the same demand for cloth- 
ing, food, and other commodities as in previous years. 
Pratt and Ferris enlarged their warehouse at Sidney to 
take care of their needs. McCann and Company shipped 
as much as 300,000 pounds of freight daily.**° The col- 
umns of the regional press mention two new freighting 
firms—Kennard and Simpson, and Daugherty, Kelley 
and Company. Several freighters who previously had 
operated out of Cheyenne moved their headquarters to 


33Brown and Willard, op. cit. p. 263. 

34Clipping from New York Weekly Tribune, August 18, 1879, 
in Chubbuck Scrapbook, Nebraska State Historical Society. 

35Omaha Weekly Bee, March 7, 1878. 
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Sidney. Small bands of Indians had been causing some 
trouble in the Hat Creek area, and these raids, plus the 
fact that the road from Sidney was admittedly shorter 
induced these men to make the move. 

A total of approximately 22,000,000 to 25,000,000 
pounds of freight was moved over the Sidney Trail during 
1878 and 1879.°* One new bulky commodity entered into 
the traffic. Mining companies such as the Homestake 
Company had ordered heavy stamp mills from various 
eastern points. Pratt and Ferris contracted to haul sev- 
eral of these mills (some of them weighing 400,000 
pounds) to Deadwood.** Handling this weighty and bulky 
freight posed a major problem for the concern, but the 
bill submitted to the Homestake Company by Pratt and 
Ferris for transporting an eighty-stamp mill—total 
charges were $33,000—indicates how profitable the trade 
could be.** 

For the next two years the freighters conducted 
their business with little disturbance or difficulty. By 
this time the freighting business had become stereotyped. 
The various concerns sent out their trains, usually num- 
bering twenty-five wagons sometimes with trailers. Thus 
a train might carry up to 300,000 pounds of freight. Two 
weeks was the standard duration of the trip to the Da- 
kota towns. Freight charges for most commodities were 
generally two cents per pound during most of the year. 
However, during the winter months and the rainy season 
of late spring the rates would be raised to five or six 
cents per pound.*® That commodity prices in the mining 
communities fluctuated wildly is not surprising. On the 
return trip the wagons could be brought back empty, 
though occasionally loads of lumber might be returned 
for the local trade of the towns along the Union Pacific. 


36Undated clipping in Chubbuck Scrapbook, p. 4. 

87Q0maha Weekly Bee, July 31, 1878. 

38R. Blackstone, “The Homestake Mine,” Pahasapha Quarterly, 
V (Number 4), 20. 
39Omaha Weekly Bee, December 26, 1877. 
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Business, which had been slumping slightly, picked up 
noticeably in September, 1879, after a fire had destroyed 
over a hundred buildings in Deadwood. The unnatural 
demand was of brief duration, however. 

The Sidney freighters were living on borrowed time 
during 1880. The completion of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad to Pierre, S. D., in October, 1880, fore- 
shadowed the shift of the freighting business to the 
Pierre route. One of the freighting firms operating out 
of Sidney, Jewett and Dickenson’s, consolidated with the 
Merchants Freighters and did the bulk of its business 
out of Pierre. Others soon followed. Only during the 
winter months, when the snows were deep along the 
Dakota route, did the Sidney Trail enjoy a revival of its 
flagging traffic. After 1881 the treasure also was taken 
to the Missouri River points rather than to the Platte 
River area. What had been a major frontier highway 
gradually deteriorated into a secondary road. Grass began 
to grow over the Sidney Trail. 











A Survey of the Agricultural Development 


Program of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad 


By C. Clyde Jones 
(With a Foreword by Richard C. Overton) 


Foreword 


HE Agricultural Revolution of the last century in 
"- ee United States is common knowledge; viewed in 
the perspective of man’s recorded history, it has been 
nothing short of miraculous. To cite but one set of 
figures, the value of agricultural produce has increased 
from a billion and a quarter dollars in 1850 to over eight- 
een billion in 1945. Qualitatively, the age-old methods of 
agriculture based on human toil and the plodding draft 
animal have been replaced by the marvels of science, rep- 
resented both by improvements in soil care, seed, culti- 
vation, harvesting, breeding, processing, and so on as well 
as by machinery that has vastly increased production and 
lightened man’s burden. Whereas a century ago it required 
eight farmers to produce enough surplus to feed one 
city dweller, one farmer can now support, in addition 
to himself, eight of his urban brethren. 

It has always been assumed, with what may be 
termed “rough accuracy,” that the basic stimulus for 
this revolution has lain in the steadily growing demand 
arising from the nation’s rapidly increasing population. 
In simplest terms, this is undoubtedly true. But it has 
also been recognized that the response to this demand 
has been, at various times and places, deliberately stim- 
ulated by specific forces and events. For example, the 
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popular movements resulting in the organization of the 
Kansas and Nebraska territories, the Homestead Act, 
the railway land grants, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Newlands Act—to mention but a few—grew out of 
a desire to stimulate and facilitate agricultural production. 
So was the perfection of the steel plow, the reaper, the 
twine binder, barbed wire, the tractor, and a host of 
other inventions. 

Yet one source of direct stimulation of this agri- 
cultural revolution—the railroad—has received scant at- 
tention in this particular respect. True, countless volumes 
and articles have appeared describing and appraising the 
role of the railways as transportation agencies, as big 
businesses, as regulated utilities, and as colonizers. But 
even the works falling in this last category have treated the 
companies’ agricultural programs simply as one of a 
number of means of nourishing a stable and traffic-pro- 
ducing territory. Such indeed these programs were, but 
they were more than that for they inevitably played a 
part, both quantitatively and qualitatively, in the nation- 
wide agricultural revolution. It is high time that an attempt 
were made to measure accurately the work of the rail- 
ways in this particular respect. 

For the nation as a whole the task is obviously a 
large one. Mildred Throne, in her numerous articles and 
talks, and the writers on railway colonization,” as well 
as some others interested in railways as carriers of 


1“Suggested Research on Railroad Aid to the Farmer with 
Particular Reference to Iowa and Kansas,” paper read before 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Rock Island, Illinois, 
April, 1948. 

2James B. Hedges, Building the Canadian West: The Land and 
Colonization Policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway (New York, 
1939), and “The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII (December, 1926), 
311-342; Paul Wallace Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and 
Its Colonization Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1934); Richard C. Over- 
ton, Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burlington 
Railroad (Cambridge, Mass., 1941); Howard Bennett, “The Land 
and Colonization Work of the Hannibal and St. Joseph” (un- 
published Ms.). 
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agricultural produce,* have roughly sketched the broad 
outlines of the job to be done. Even more pertinent are 
the many brochures and booklets, some of them both 
detailed and documented,® that have been issued by var- 
ious railroads with a particular stake in agriculture. 
But the former group of material (with the exception 
of Miss Throne’s generalized pioneering work) inevit- 
ably treats agriculture as a side-line, while the latter, 
however accurate, is understandably enough written from 
a promotional rather than from an analytical or critical 
standpoint. What is needed first is a series of mono- 
graphs, based as fully as may be upon primary material, 
and devoted specifically to the role of the railways in 
the promotion of agriculture. Eventually, if enough mono- 
graphs appear to constitute a fair sampling of the 
whole, a single-volume summary would fill a serious gap 
in the literature of economic and agricultural history.® 
Obviously the most logical unit of investigation is 
a single railroad system, since corporate archives must 
necessarily form the core, though not the whole, of the 
basic monographic material. The records of a single sys- 
tem, if complete, can reveal the wellsprings of policy, 
iHustrate the detailed application and results of such 
policy, and provide, on a standardized basis, the statis- 
tics essential for measurement, comparison, and evalu- 
ation. Consequently, Mr. Jones has selected for analysis 


8U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt (New York, 1908); F. L. Paxson, The Last American 
Frontier (New York, 1911); William J. Wilgus, The Role of Trans- 
portation in the Development of Vermont (Montpelier, 1945); Fred- 
erick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil War 
Decade (Madison, 1916); S. J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1913) and The Agarian Crusade (New Haven, 
Conn., c. 1920); Frederick Jackson Turner, The United States, 
1830-1850 (New York, c. 1935). 

4Baltimore & Ohio, e. g.. “The Bumper Belt, and the PLUS 
behind the Plow;” Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, e. g., 
“Alfalfa” and “Lime in Agriculture;” Nickel Plate, e. g. “Along 
the Line.” There are countless other examples. 

SE. g., O. O. Waggener, Western Agriculture and the Burling- 
ton (Chicago, 1938). 

The same could be said about the synthesis of land grants. 
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the Burlington, whose rich store of accessible historical 
records includes a vast and sufficientiy complete collec- 
tion of agricultural material, as well as several helpful 
brochures on the subject.” 

The purpose of the following preliminary article is 
to suggest, by random sampling and illustration, the 
type and scope of agricultural development work under- 
taken by at least one major system whose records are 
virtually intact. Neither the full story of the Burlington’s 
work nor an appraisal of its relative significance will be 
possible until Mr. Jones has completed his monograph 
(which he is preparing in partial fulfillment of his doc- 
toral work at Northwestern University). But it is to be 
hoped that the following article will: (1) establish the po- 
tential significance of railway agricultural development 
work as a subject for separate research, and (2) encourage 
further monographic studies in the field. 


I 


The key to the agricultural development program 
of a railroad is: “prosperous communities mean a pros- 
perous railroad.”* Western railroads in particular depend 
upon farm traffic for a vital percentage of their busi- 
ness,® and from their earliest days these roads recognized 


TE.g., Waggener, op. cit.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
pamphlet, Irrigation: A National Asset (Chicago, 1945). 

8Chu Chang Liang, A Study of the Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Development Departments of American Railroads (Peiping, 
China, 1933), p. 170. 

®Moody’s Manual of Investments, American and Foreign: 
Railroad Securities, 1948 (New York, 1948) gives the following 
figures for the percentage of agricultural and animal products 
hauled as freight to the total freight of the following lines in 1947: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 28.7 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 26.8 
Chicago & Northwestern 20.2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 30.8 
Missouri Pacific 218 
Northern Pacific 24.9 


Union Pacific $1.1 
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the desirability of promoting favorable relationships with 
farmers both along their routes and in adjacent territory. 
One method by which this objective could be achieved 
was by introducing improved methods of agriculture into 
the area served by the lines. The principal aim of the 
majority of the roads has been to increase farm income 
through better selection of crops, scientific techniques, 
and general development of areas. Most companies admit 
readily that their programs are designed to develop 
traffic,’ but the fact that increased profits to the farmers 
mean added income to the railroads does not detract from 
the merits of such work. 

The agricultural development department of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company is based 
on the foregoing principles. The entire Burlington sys- 
tem serves agrarian regions of one kind or another and a 
high percentage of its freight traffic comes directly from 
the farms.'! Also, agriculture indirectly influences other 
traffic, because expanding agriculture often means ex- 
panding industry. 

The Burlington has ever been aware of its close tie 
with the farmers of the regions within which it operates; 
from its inception, the company has sought to aid settlers 
in choosing locations for farms and to introduce the 
most profitable techniques and crops.’ Diversified farm- 
ing, better agricultural methods, and improved livestock 
breeding have been the objectives of the Burlington. A 


10Liang, op. cit., pp. 163-72, is a composite of statements from 
a number of railroads concerning the purposes of agricultural 
development programs. 

11Moody’s Manual lists the Burlington agricultural freight at 
26.8 per cent of total freight hauled in 1947. Agriculture con- 
tributed 30.3 per cent of the company’s total freight revenue. 

12As early as 1859, for example, Charles R. Lowell, Land Com- 
missioner of the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad of Iowa, 
wrote: “We are beginning to find that he who buildeth a rail- 
road west of the Mississippi must also find a population and build 
up a business .. .” (Richard C. Overton, Burlington West [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941], p. 159), and again: “Keep it constantly 
before the farmers that we are a railroad company & not a land 
company—that settlers are more important to us than a high 
price for our land. . . (Jbid., p. 150). 
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department was established in 1913 to stimulate this 
development and to help insure the success of farmers.'* 
The work has been carried forward in close cooperation 
with the state agricultural colleges, county agents, farm 
bureaus, and other local farm and business men’s organi- 
zations. The program evolved from the knowledge that 
the interests of the railroad and of the communities along 
its route are virtually one and the same. 


II 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
had its origin in 1850 when the Aurora Branch Railroad 
began operations in answer to the demands of the citi- 
zens of Aurora, Illinois, for a _ rail connection with 
Chicago.'* By March, 1855, the Aurora Branch had 
changed its name to the Chicago and Aurora, had joined 
two other small lines (the Central Military Tract Rail- 
road and the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad) to form the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and had reached East 
Burlington, Illinois, on the Mississippi River.’® Even be- 
fore the Aurora Branch had been formed, another road, 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad (in Missouri), 
which later became a very important link in the Burlington 
System, was being organized. Backed by the promoters 
of the C. B. & Q., it opened service between the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers in 1859, and the Burlington purchased 
the line in 1883.'° The extension of the Burlington west- 
ward into Iowa and Nebraska came about as a result of 
the investment in the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Company in Iowa by the C.B.&Q. The B.& M. 
started to build across Iowa in 1856, had reached the 
Missouri River by 1870, and in 1872, the C.B. &Q. ob- 


130, O. Waggener, op. cit., p. 24. 

14Overton, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 

15Jbid., pp. 31-40. 

16R, C. Overton, The First Ninety Years; an Historical Sketch 
of the Burlington Railroad, 1850-1940 (Chicago, 1940), pp. 7-9. 
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tained a perpetual lease on the Iowa property.'’ The next 
important section of the system was added in 1880 when 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska 
(whose predecessor, the B. & M. of Iowa, had been granted 
permission by Congress in 1864 to build from Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska, on the Missouri River, to a junction 
with the Union Pacific near Fort Kearny, Nebraska) 
was acquired by the C.B.&Q.** The system reached 
Denver, Colorado, in 1882.'* 

Expansion in Iowa, Nebraska, and Colorado was 
accomplished through the construction of branch lines 
to tap other regions; a through-route from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to Billings, Montana, was constructed in the 
1880’s and 1890’s. A line from Chicago to St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, opened in 1886, gave the Burlington access to 
additional territory.2° The final major link in the system 
was forged in 1908 when the company acquired the 
Colorado and Southern Railroad and its two subsidiaries, 
the Fort Worth and Denver City and the Wichita Valley 
lines. By this addition of 1,800 miles of track, the C.B. 
& Q. added the states of New Mexico and Texas to the 
number already served.?! In 1949, the system served four- 
teen states. 

In this manner the Burlington built and acquired its 
road into the West. But the country through which the 
rails were laid was far from being well-developed and 
prosperous. Physiography had played an important role 
in keeping settlement sparse in the regions farther to the 
west, especially in the area known as the High Plains— 
that region which includes western Nebraska, eastern 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western South Dakota. 
Up to the time of the building of the Burlington, much 
of this region was virtually unsettled and unproductive. 


17Overton, Burlington West, pp. 71, 231, 273-76. 
18] bid., pp. 397-404. 

19Jbid., p. 461. 

20]bid., p. 462. 

21]bid., p. 480. 
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Lack of adequate moisture prevented the growth of 
staple crops such as wheat, corn, and oats without irriga- 
tion, and the absence of plentiful timber supplies further 
added to the limitations on settlement. Even in the rich 
agricultural regions of Iowa and Missouri, settlement 
was generally confined to the river bottoms where some 
timber could be found and where the soil was believed 
to be richer. The development of this portion of the 
American West had to await the coming of irrigation, 
scientific farming techniques, and swift and certain access 
to good agricultural markets. Rail transportation was 
the first of these factors to influence the West to any 
marked degree. 

Earlier, railroads in the East had been built through 
areas where established industry and agriculture offered 
an incentive to railway building in the form of potential 
traffic, but it was necessary to provide artificial stimuli 
for the building of railroads through the West. Encour- 
agement was forthcoming in the nature of government 
aid. Tracts of public domain were given to the states by 
the federal Congress; the states then turned the land over 
to the railroad companies. 

An important precedent for railroad land grants had 
been established in 1850 when Congress granted to the 
Illinois Central Railroad alternate sections (640 acres) 
of land for six miles on each side of its right-of-way. 
The railroad utilized the land grant to finance construc- 
tion. By mortgaging the donated land, funds were raised; 
after the road was built, the lands were sold to settlers 
and the proceeds used to retire the mortgage. The process 
of disposing of land grants by railroads was a major 
colonizing enterprise. Advertising the regions, establishing 
land and colonization offices, and selling the land were 
all a part of the undertaking. When the colonization work 
of an area was completed, the job was only begun; mere 
settlement was not enough.?* The railroads had to meet 


22The story of the colonization work of the C.B.&Q. has been 
told earlier in ibid. 
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the problem of keeping the people prosperous and satisfied 
if settlement, and hence traffic, was to be permanent. 
The Burlington recognized such a necessity from the 
start. 

One of the earliest significant forms of aid was the 
lenient credit policy of the company’s land office. A ten- 
year credit plan (by which lands were sold at 6 per cent 
interest) was announced in 1870; the long-term offer 
was generally preferred by settlers over the company’s 
cash or two-year credit (at 10 per cent interest) pro- 
visions.?* Such long-term payments enabled farmers to 
work the land and establish a profitable agriculture to 
assist in paying for the land. During the hard times fol- 
lowing the depression of 1873, the Burlington liberally 
granted requests for extension of credit on land pur- 
chases, provided the land actually was being farmed and 
improved.?* Also, when purchasers defaulted on tax pay- 
ment on lands bought on long-term credit, the Burlington 
aided its customers by paying the taxes and permitting 
settlers to redeem the land by reimbursing the company.*® 

Subsequent aid to farmers was rendered after the 
great grasshopper plagues of 1874-1876. The grasshoppers 
struck in July, 1874, and for three years they ravaged 
the crops of Nebraska and other neighboring states. The 
Burlington furnished free transportation to settlers in 
order to move them to temporary places of relief, but 
more important, the company shipped, tariff-free, seed for 
new crops to the farmers in the devastated regions. The 
Burlington gained popular favor by such enlightened 
self-interest.*° 

The Burlington also acquired a reputation as a tree- 
planting organization, largely through the activities of 
its first superintendent and chief engineer in Nebraska, 
Colonel Thomas Doane. While opening the Plattsmouth- 


237 bid., p. 295. 

24] bid., pp. 418-26. 

25] bid., pp. 426-27. 

26Waggener, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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Fort Kearny line, temporarily blocked by a snowdrift in 
1871, Colonel Doane conceived the idea of planting trees 
along the cuts of the right-of-way to prevent severe drift- 
ing of snow. He also thought the trees would encourage 
farmers to plant trees around their farmsteads and thereby 
eventually provide replacement for railroad ties. Thus, 
the B. & M. in Nebraska entered an extensive tree-plant- 
ing campaign. The company also established nurseries 
at different points along its line between Lincoln and 
Fort Kearny, and trees were given to settlers who would 
plant them in areas adjacent to the Burlington. The 
highly important service protected thousands of acres of 
land from wind erosion and added beauty to the otherwise 
barren plains.*’ 

Colonel Doane’s name lived on in the college at Crete, 
Nebraska, td which he donated $10,000 to aid in making 
needed improvements to the college grounds. The Burling- 
ton and Missouri River Railroad had offered 600 acres 
of valuable land to the school, providing the college would 
raise $30,000 to make improvements. Colonel Doane agreed 
to contribute one-third of the total as soon as the school 
could raise the remainder. The money was raised and 
the B.& M. deeded the land to the college in 1874. In 
memory of its benefactor, the college now bears the name 
Doane College.?* 

The Burlington had countless opportunities to aid 
the early settlers in Nebraska and other Western states, 
largely because of the physical inhospitality of the area. 
The shortage of timber for fuel and construction pur- 
poses, and the necessity in the early years of being on 
the alert for hostile Indians, made life hazardous. When 
establishing new farms, settlers often had to find em- 
ployment to tide them over until their farms became pro- 


27]bid., pp. 13-14. In co-operation with Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Wyoming Colleges of Agriculture, and the U. S. Department 
of Forestry, the C.B.&Q. planted 120,000 trees of various types 
along its right-of-way from 1928-1933 (Jbid., p. 14.). 

28]bid., pp. 12-13. 
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fitable. The Burlington provided a great deal of work 
for those men. The company was reported to have com- 
menced construction on its line westward from Indianola, 
Nebraska, in the spring of 1881, earlier than had been 
intended, in order to give work to a group of Russian 
farmers in the Republican River Valley who were desti- 
tute because of poor crop production in 1880. The Russians 
were able to remain on their homestead claims.?® During 
the hard times of the eighties and nineties, work con- 
tinually was created for the settlers along the line. They 
were given work in the Plattsmouth, Nebraska, shops and 
transported free from their farms to town and back again 
in the spring in time to begin farming operations. A more 
direct form of aid often was given by the company in 
the form of free-freight shipments. The Adams County 
Gazette of Juniata, Nebraska, on January 21, 1872, re- - 
ported that the B. & M. hauled some 700 pounds of pork, 
along with two tons of meal, without charge, to Harvard, 
Nebraska, and distributed it among needy families who 
could not purchase it. Payments were deferred until 
the settlers could meet the terms conveniently.*° 

In 1875, the land department of the B.& M. pur- 
chased a quantity of alfalfa seed and distributed it among 
prominent agriculturists in Nebraska for trial planting 
as a field crop. Even the Governor tried the new crop. 
Not only did it possess possibilities for profit; it also 
became a soil-building crop.*! 

The Burlington sponsored exhibitions at local and 
state fairs as early as 1872, and the company frequently 
sent train-loads of products to eastern points and to 
Europe where they were exhibited. This action was more 
than “advertising the region,” for the Burlington’s inter- 
est in fairs and exhibitions penetrated deeper. The com- 
pany realized the value of such methods in developing 


29George W. Loomis, Early Days of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad in Southwestern Nebraska (Omaha, 1929), p. 3. 
80Waggener, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
81] bid., pp. 17-18. 
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agriculture. Farmers and their products were taken to 
the state fairs free of charge, and special excursion rates 
were frequently offered to increase attendance at fairs.*? 

In a further effort to stimulate interest in agricul- 
ture, particularly in Nebraska, a newspaper, the Corn 
Belt, was established by the C. B. & Q. in December, 1895. 
The publication existed, according to information in its 
columns, “to promote Nebraska, to reveal the oppor- 
tunities for colonization in that state, and to correct false 
reports concerning crop conditions in the West.” The 
pages of the paper were devoted primarily to agricul- 
tural material, but other topics were often discussed. 
Monthly issues appeared through November, 1902, at 
which time publication ceased. The paper served well as 
an advertising agency.** 

The Burlington also offered practical instruction in 
better farming techniques which could be applied in the 
semi-arid regions of the West. George W. Holdrege, gen- 
eral manager of the road, understood the needs of the 
region, and in 1895, he hired Hardy W. Campbell, a farm- 
er of western South Dakota, to conduct a series of 
meetings at which better soil cultural methods were dis- 
cussed. Campbell had been a highly successful farmer 
under the adverse conditions of his locale because of his 
use of “dry-farming” techniques. The tall, red-headed 
farmer became a legendary figure in the West—a sort 
of “demigod” to the peoples of the regions in which he 
taught. Holdrege set aside a half-section of land near 
Holdrege, Nebraska, in 1903 to assist Campbell in his 
experiments and demonstrations. This experimental farm 
was supervised by Campbell, and many improvements in 
dry-land farming were achieved thereon. The Burlington 
also contributed generously to a fund to pay the cost of 
maintaining a Dry Farming Congress, which was organ- 


82] bid., pp. 18-20. 
33Overton, op. cit., pp. 471-72. 
34Waggener, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 
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ized to facilitate the interchange of ideas and to prevent 
the duplication of experimental work. The meetings of 
the congress were strong factors in the publicizing and 
popularizing of improved dry-farming methods.*5 


III 


The need for a scientifically trained agricultural staff 
was met in 1913, when John B. Lamson, of the University 
of Minnesota, was appointed to organize and supervise 
an agricultural development department.*® The primary 
method utilized for the promotion of agriculture in the 
West was special educational tours and campaigns, gen- 
erally conducted in co-operation with the agricultural 
colleges of the states through which the line was operated. 


Aid in General Farming Methods 


Shortly after the formation of the agricultural de- 
velopment department, the officials of the line realized 
the acute need for a larger number of trained workers; 
consequently, Lamson and Holdrege set about to encour- 
age the development of county extension service. The 
Nebraska county officials were in favor of such an idea, 
but they did not have funds available to make sufficient 
appropriations at that time. In order to help overcome 
the financial difficulty, the Burlington offered to pay into 
the treasury of any county $3.00 per mile of trackage 
in said county. A minimum of $150 per year was estab- 
lished, providing for counties with less than fifty miles 
of track; payment was to be made for two years, pro- 
viding the county would use the money toward the em- 
ployment of a county agent. The company made no 
stipulation with regard to the activities of such an agent. 
The first Nebraska county (Gage) took advantage of 


35] bid., pp. 23-24. 
36] bid., p. 24. 
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the offer in February, 1913, and within two years, six 
other counties had acted on the same basis. To those seven 
counties the Burlington donated $2,320.%7 

Shortly after the first counties had begun extension 
work, a group of business men from Lincoln and Omaha 
formed an Agricultural Development Committee of Ne- 
braska for the express purpose of assisting counties 
desiring to employ extension agents. They asked the 
C. B.& Q. for a subscription to apply toward a total of 
$35,000 which they hoped to raise. The Burlington con- 
tributed $5,000, with the reservation that the funds 
donated under the county assistance plan be deducted 
from the subscription. The committee was able to raise 
only $16,000, but its influence was used to get additional 
assistance from the state legislature. The committee print- 
ed and distributed some 27,000 circulars explaining the 
need for a state appropriation; at the next session of 
the legislature (1914), an appropriation of $15,000, with 
an increasing fund for later years, was granted. The com- 
mittee also was active in securing the passage in federal 
Congress of the Smith-Lever Bill (1914), through which 
Nebraska received $10,000 for promotion of agriculture. 
Those funds gave agricultural extension work the nec- 
cessary boost, and from that meager beginning, an ade- 
quate organization grew in Nebraska. Of the total funds 
used in developing the service, the Burlington contributed 
at least one-third.** 

The company had further influence in the establish- 
ment of dry-land experiment stations in the western 
states. In 1907, Holdrege donated $1,000 on behalf 
of the Burlington to a fund for building an experiment 
station at Akron, Colorado; the gift provided the nec- 
cessary impetus to enable the citizens around Akron to 
raise an additional $2,000 for the project. Also, in the 
same year, the Wyoming State Legislature appropriated 
$5,000 to cover two years of experimental work in agri- 


37] bid., pp. 24-25. 
38] bid., pp. 25-26. 
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culture in Laramie, Weston, and Uintah counties. When 
the state fund proved insufficient, the company donated 
$1,000 in 1908 and an additional $500 in 1913.°* This 
Burlington support, more in principle than in amount, 
illustrated the willingness of the company to aid any 
project which was calculated to improve western agri- 
culture. 

The Burlington System has for years operated special 
trains and conducted campaigns for the promotion of 
agriculture in general. The first of this nature was a 
“Livestock and Better Farming Special,” operated in 
October, 1915, through five states. The train exhibited 
livestock, poultry, and silage methods, making twenty- 
four stops in Wyoming, twenty-three in Nebraska, thir- 
teen in Colorado, three in Montana, and two in South 
Dakota.*® The Colorado and Southern Company success- 
fully sponsored a “Better Farming” exhibit car in 1920. 
This project emphasized and demonstrated principles of 
agriculture as applied to non-irrigated lands, and follow- 
ing the exhibit, the C.&S. agricultural development de- 
partment received many requests for further suggestions 
and information.*! Early in 1922, in cooperation with the 
Texas Agricultural college, the same company ran an 
“Agricultural Demonstration Train,” with stress being 
placed on poultry and egg production.*? The C.&S. also 
organized poisoning campaigns in 1931 for the prevention 
of crop losses due to damage from grasshoppers and other 
pests; the program was so effectively carried out that, 
in spite of a great number of pests, no serious damage 
resulted to crops.** 


39] bid., pp. 26-28. 

40Val Kuska, compiler, [List of] “Educational Trains and 
Campaigns .. .Sponsored by C.B.&.Q. Railroad Company and 
Cooperating Agencies” (Enclosure in a letter to R. C. Overton, 
November 5, 1948), p. 7. 

41Colorado & Southern Railroad Company, Annual Report, 1920, 
pp. 12-14. 

427bid., 1922, pp. 13-14. 
43]bid., 1931, pp. 12-15. 
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Inprovement of Corn Culture 


Since many miles of the Burlington’s trackage lay 
within the limits of the “Corn Belt,” the company assumed 
a genuine interest in improving corn production along 
its line. The first campaign which it conducted was in 
1904, when a “Seed Corn Special” was operated in co- 
operation with the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
and the Nebraska College of Agriculture. The purpose 
of the program was to improve the types of seed corn 
used in the region, and lectures were given in the prin- 
cipal corn-producing counties.** 

“Seed Corn Instruction” specials were next operated 
in February and March of 1912 to urge the testing of 
seed before planting. Three trains were operated, one 
each in eastern, central, and southern Nebraska; 27,500 
persons heard the lectures given in 127 towns. The results 
of the tours were reflected in the abundance of good 
seed corn available for planting the 1913 crop.*® 

Closely allied with the program to improve corn 
production was the campaign to increase the use of silos, 
especially among dairy farmers. A “Silo Train” was 
operated in northeastern Colorado in March, 1913, stop- 
ping at twenty-two towns; 1,820 people attended the 
lectures and exhibits. The Burlington’s agents urged the 
building of silos for storing corn in order to gain maxi- 
mum benefit from corn production.*® 

In addition to these educational efforts, the company 
distributed better varieties of seed corn to western farmers. 
As an example, in the period 1921-25, the Burlington 
gave to farmers in the Big Horn Basin of Wyoming 
special types of seed, adapted to the growing season of 
the territory. Seven hundred farmers accepted the seed, 
which was offered free of charge to any farmer who would 


44Kuska list, p. 1, Waggener, op. cit., p. 53. 
45Kuska list, p. 1; Waggener, op. cit., p. 53. 
46Kuska list, p. 1. 
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agree to plant and cultivate two acres of the crop. By 
1925, over 9,000 acres of corn existed in the basin.*? 


Encouraging the Use of Alfalfa 


The introduction of alfalfa into Nebraska in 1875 
did not end the Burlington’s efforts to promote the 
production of that crop. In 1904, an “Alfalfa and Kindred 
Crop Special” operated over the Burlington lines,*® and 
in 1913, in co-operation with the International Harvester 
Company, another “Alfalfa Special” ran through south- 
western Iowa and northwestern Missouri. That train 
stopped at fifty-five towns and was visited by 12,649 
people. The campaign was instigated by the International 
Harvester Company, which sent a representative, at no 
charge, to help select seed and prepare the soil for any 
farmer who would agree to plant twenty acres of alfalfa. 
Almost 1,800 farmers agreed to sow over 13,000 acres 
within a year.‘® In a further effort to encourage the 
planting of alfalfa, Lamson, the head of the agricultural 
development department, arranged to lease the unused 
portion of the Burlington’s right-of-way to farmers on 
adjacent plots, providing the land would be planted in 
alfalfa. Leases were granted, rent-free, to about 600 
farmers, and as late as 1937, over 300 leases were still 
in effect. Nebraska became for a time the alfalfa center 
of the world.5°¢ 


Better Wheat Production 


The most significant work done toward improving 
wheat production was prevention of “wheat smut.” In 
August, 1925, a “Wheat Smut Campaign” was conducted 
in eastern Colorado. The campaign was carried out in co- 
operation with the Colorado College of Agriculture, which 


47Waggener, op. cit., p. 54. 
48Kuska list, p. 2. 

49] bid. 

50Waggener, op. cit., p. 18. 
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had worked out a method of treating seed wheat which 
would not injure the germination of the seed. The treat- 
ment was based on the elementary but effective process 
of using copper carbonate dust to prevent smut. Fifty- 
five communities in eastern Colorado were visited; 1,500 
farmers witnessed the demonstrations of the effective 
method of treating seed wheat, 5,000 more were induced 
to try the method and 500,000 acres were planted with 
treated seed following the trip. In 1925, the loss to Colo- 
rado farmers due to smut was estimated at $3,000,000; 
in 1926, the loss was reduced by an estimated $625,000. 
The government grain inspector at Denver, Colorado, re- 
ported a decrease of 9.6% in smutty wheat graded in 
carload lots in 1926."! 

Losses were greater elsewhere, however, and a re- 
peat performance of the Colorado campaign was given 
in Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas in August, 1927. On 
the tour, forty-one towns were visited, with 25,409 people 
attending; later, some 49,000 people saw the train at the 
Nebraska State Fair. For the 1927 tour, the Nebraska 
and Kansas Colleges of Agriculture and the Omaha Grain 
Exchange were co-operating agencies. After the special, 
the Nebraska Extension Service reported that an estimated 
500 home-made smut treating machines were con- 
structed.5? 

The distribution of posters urging the farmers along 
the Burlington route to treat wheat for smut was begun 
in 1931, and since 1942, the company has distributed 
through Kansas posters of the Kansas Crop Improvement 
and the Kansas Wheat Improvement Associations.®* 


Potato Production Improved 


The West was early found to be suitable for the 
production of white potatoes, but the methods used in 


51Kuska list, p. 4. 
52] bid. 
537 bid., p. 5. 
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growing, harvesting, and marketing crops led to much 
loss. As early as 1916, a Nebraska Potato Improvement 
Association was organized to remedy such conditions."* 
The Colorado and Southern Railroad operated a “Potato 
Exhibit Car” in 1919 which gave “information and data 
on methods of growing the crop, use of better seed, and 
loading for market.” Two seed potato circulars were 
issued by the same company that year.®® The following 
year, the C. B. & Q. operated a potato exhibit and demon- 
stration car through Nebraska which visited twenty-seven 
towns and was attended by 3,790 potato-growers. As a 
part of the program, the Burlington gave away small 
sacks of high-quality seed potatoes in an attempt to im- 
prove production.®**® In 1922, the company printed and 
mailed posters showing the advantages of proper potato 
storage.** 

A “Potato Judging Contest” was sponsored by the 
Burlington at the Smith-Hughes School in Worland, Wy- 
oming, on November 20, 1925. Six teams of three boys 
each from six Wyoming towns judged samples of seed 
potatoes; the prizes offered were made up of thirty-five 
bushels of premium seed potatoes donated by certified 
growers in Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana. The pur- 
pose of giving certified seed as prizes was to get compara- 
tive tests on seeds from the various states, as well as to 
convince the farmers of the Big Horn Basin of the desir- 
ability of using certified seed.** 

One phase of the campaign to advertise Nebraska 
seed potatoes and to broaden the market for them was 
conducted in 1926. A “Nebraska Seed Potato Special” ran 
from Alliance, Nebraska, to Shreveport, Louisiana, and 
other Southern points in January, carrying forty cars of 
seed from Box Butte and Dawes counties. The Southern 


54Waggener, op. cit., p. 

55Colorado & Southern Railroad Company, Annual Report, 
1819, pp. 10-12. 

56Waggener, op. cit., p. 34. 

57] bid. 
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demand for Nebraska seed had developed through the co- 
operation of Boys’ and Girls’ Potato Clubs of Louisiana 
when western Nebraska certified growers furnished free 
to club members several cars of certified seed for demon- 
stration purposes. The C.B.&Q. transported that seed 
free of freight charge. Between 1921 and 1926, Louisiana 
and Alabama secured 373 cars of such seed. The special 
of 1926 was followed up by a two-reel motion picture show- 
ing seed-potato production in western Nebraska; the film 
was presented through the co-operation of the Conserva- 
tion and Survey Division of the University of Nebraska 
and the Nebraska Certified Potato Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive.5® 

In order to advertise further Nebraska seed potatoes, 
the Burlington arranged and supervised demonstrations 
in Missouri in which certified Nebraska seed was tested 
against the seed normally planted in that state. The Ne- 
braska Certified Seed Growers’ Co-operative provided the 
seed and the C. B. & Q. hauled it without cost. The super- 
iority of Nebraska seed was manifest in the results and 
the market for it was increased.®*® 


Development of the Sugar Beet Industry 


Perhaps the best single illustration of the assistance 
which the Burlington has rendered in the development of 
western agriculture is to be found in the sugar beet in- 
dustry. On reclaimed desert lands in Wyoming, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Colorado, a great, new enterprise arose 
in the form of sugar beet production. The Great Western 
Sugar Company, one of the largest refiners of beet- 
sugar, became dissatisfied with the yield of the farms in 
its territories in 1924, and consequently in 1925, its direc- 
tors asked the Burlington to co-operate in a campaign 
designed to increase the yield per acre.*t The Burlington 


60Waggener, op. cit., p. 34. 
61] bid., p. 47. 
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readily grasped the opportunity and operated a “Sugar 
Beet Special” in 1925 which stopped in thirty-three com- 
munities; an estimated eighty-five per cent of the grow- 
ers attended. The basic purpose of the campaign was to 
increase the yield of beets by proper methods of spacing, 
plant selection, and time of thinning. The train started 
out in May, with the slogan “Another Ton per Acre in 
1925.”*2 In view of the satisfactory showing of that cam- 
paign, another beet special was operated in 1926; the 
slogan was “And Another Ton in 1926.” Additional trains 
in 1927 (“A Record Yield in Every Field”) and in 1929 
(“More Tons per Acre”) completed the sugar beet cam- 
paign.** 

The results were encouraging. Between 1925 and 1930, 
there was an average increase in the yield per acre of 2.05 
tons over the ten-year average up to 1925.°* That meant 
added revenue to the beet growers and a stepped-up pro- 
duction by the refining companies. The new production 
also meant more freight for the railroads serving the area; 
one estimate placed the freight increase at close to one 
and one-half million dollars per year. The Burlington 
shared heavily in the benefits.*° The campaigns favorably 
affected genera! prosperity, in that increased earnings to 
laborers resulted. The Great Western Company had attempt- 
ed to promote more careful work by awarding bonuses to 
the beet laborers. The increase in total wages paid the 
workers during the period from 1925 to 1930 amounted 
to $1,028,957.15.% 

A highly important development of the beet campaign 
was the discovery that much of the desert soil was lacking 
in phosphate. Since 1928, special attention has been given 


62Kuska list, p. 6. 

63] bid. 

64F. L. Taylor, Agricultural Agent, C.B.&Q. and C.&S., “A 
Progress Report of the Sugar Beet Campaigns 1925 to 1930 Inclu- 
sive” (Denver, Colorado, Attached to Kuska list). The average yield 
per + aalaaaae was 13.29 tons; average, 1915-24, was 11.24 tons. 
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to the matter and the use of phosphate as a fertilizer has 
been increased noticeably.** 


Aid to the Dairy Industry 


Nebraska, with its native grasses and grain crops, 
early became an important beef-cattle state, but the pro- 
duction of dairy-cattle and the development of the dairy- 
ing industry were slower. In 1913, the C. B. & Q. outfitted 
a “Dairy Train” which operated in western Nebraska in 
order to stimulate an interest in the industry, a project 
sponsored in conjunction with the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. Thirty-six stops were made along the line 
where farmers received information regarding the in- 
creased profit which could be secured by keeping high- 
grade milking stock.** After this campaign, the interest 
in Nebraska dairy farming increased rapidly. In 1920, 
the Burlington operated a “Dairy Improvement Exhibit 
Car” through twenty-one Nebraska stations.*® 

The Colorado and Southern Company, to promote 
better dairying practices along its route, ran a dairy dem- 
onstration car in 1922. The road justified the encourage- 
ment of the industry “because it is permanent and provides 
greater diversification of farming.”7° 

In 1924, the Burlington helped to establish the Ne- 
braska Dairy Development Society, and during the ten 
years in which the society was active, the C. B. & Q. donated 
$8,750 to its support.”! To assist the association in getting 
a good start, the company, in co-operation with the society, 
the Nebraska College of Agriculture, and the dairy breed- 
ers of the state, ran the “Nebraska Purebred Dairy Sire 
Special.” Thirty-one purebred bull calves were traded to 
the farmers at various stations for scrub bulls in an effort 
to stimulate an interest in better sires. Some 71,335 people 


67] bid. 

68Kuska list, p. 9. 

69Waggener, op. cit., 

7°Colorado and ia.” — Company, Annual Report, 
1922, pp. 11-12. 


71Waggener, op. cit., p. 30. 
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viewed the exhibits and heard the lectures, while another 
20,000 witnessed the demonstrations. The purebred calves 
which were traded were valued at $6,000, while the scrub 
bulls were sold for a total of $609.85. The results of the 
tour were gratifying; Nebraska dairy products rapidly 
increased in value during the following years, as cow-test- 
ing stations rapidly appeared throughout the state; pure- 
bred sires were shipped into the area covered by the spe- 
cial, and during the first two years following the tour, 
butter fat production jumped 371% per cent."? 

During the year of the purebred sires special, the 
company operated a special train to Wisconsin in co-oper- 
ation with the Nebraska Dairy Development Society. Nine- 
ty-seven dairymen made the trip for the purpose of study- 
ing the improved methods of dairy farming in Wisconsin. 
Immediately following the tour, six carloads of improved 
Wisconsin stock were imported into Nebraska, marking a 
great step forward in the improvement of the Nebraska 
dairy stock.7* Again in 1925, the Burlington ran a special 
to Wisconsin and to the National Dairy Show held in In- 
dianapolis, with similar results."* 


Improvement of Livestock 


In line with the improvement of dairy sires, the Bur- 
lington also promoted the use of purebred stock in beef 
and pork production. One year before the “Purebred Dairy 
Sire Special” ran in Nebraska, a Colorado Pure Bred Sires 
Special” was operated with considerable success. The Bur- 
lington worked in conjunction with one of its subsidiaries, 
the Colorado and Southern Railway, and also the Denver 
Union Stock Yards, the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Colorado College of Agriculture. The purpose of 
the tour was to demonstrate the value of purebred sires, 
to improve livestock by the use of such sires, and to pro- 
mote more economical production. The campaign officials 


72Kuska list, p. 8. 
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traded purebred bulls and boars for the scrub stock of the 
farmers at twenty-nine stations in Colorado. Over 25,400 
people attended the exhibits and programs. The purebred 
animals were exhibited, prizes were given to participants 
in a contest to guess the weight of a Poland China boar, 
and programs were presented by committees of business 
men in the towns. Twenty-nine bulls and twenty-nine boars 
were exchanged for scrubs, which in turn were sent to 
the Denver yards for slaughtering. The purebred stock 
was valued at $10,000, but the scrubs brought only a total 
of $589.54. The loss was absorbed by the breeders who had 
furnished the purebred animals.” 

A most amusing incident occurred at one of the towns 
just as a farmer was receiving one of the purebred bulls. 
The farmer, standing beside his scrub bull, read the fol- 
lowing “pedigree” of his animal: 


I warrant this bull to be an inbred calf. 

His form and style would make you laugh. 
He will take no prize at a livestock show 
But will eat and drink, and maybe grow. 


He was born by chance in a suspicious way; 
His mother died, his dad ran away. 

He’s lousy as hell and somewhat thin, 

But a damn good bull for the shape he’s in.7¢ 


Follow-up tours showed that within ten months twen- 
ty-five of the boars had been bred to 406 sows, with 1,283 
pigs being farrowed and saved. The farmers who had re- 
ceived the sires also purchased thirty-two purebred sows. 
Since some 80 per cent of these farmers had never before 
owned a purebred boar, the figures are rather striking. 
Results were equally satisfying with regard to the purebred 
cattle distributed. Twenty-two months after the special 
was operated, twenty-eight bulls had served 538 cows; 228 
calves were born. Eighteen per cent of the recipients of 
the purebred bulls purchased additional purebred females.” 
During the first three years after the operation of the 


75] bid., p. 7. 
76Waggener, op. cit., p. 43. 
77Kuska list, p. 7. 
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train, the state of Colorado reported the increases in the 
use of purebred sires to be 11.5 per cent for cattle and 
12.6 per cent for hogs.’§ 

In an effort to decrease the loss to farmers from un- 
sanitary conditions in swine-breeding and raising, the 
Burlington, in co-operation with the colleges of agricul- 
ture in Iowa and Nebraska, conducted campaigns in 1929. 
The Iowa tour, called the “Burlington Pig Crop Special,” 
was held first, stopping at thirty-three stations; 47,694 
persons attended.*® The Nebraska section, the “Profitable 
Pork Special,” stopped at sixty-three towns; 108,071 peo- 
ple passed through the train and listened to the lectures.*° 
Follow-ups consisted of news articles which stressed the 
use of more sanitary methods of feeding, breeding, and 
caring for swine. The two specials greatly influenced far- 
mers to build or purchase 24,679 movable hog houses and 
3,823 self-feeders. These improvements led to larger prof- 
its to the farmers of Nebraska and Iowa and were in a 
large measure the result of the Burlington’s educational 
campaign.*! 


Poultry Production Increased 


The improvement of poultry production accompanied 
the developments in the dairying and livestock industries. 
Increases in poultry production were natural in the West 
as the number of farms increased and as the region was 
found to be free from the usual poultry diseases. With the 
increased production, however, vermin and diseases gradu- 
ally infected the yards and the demand for good poultry 
and eggs grew difficult to meet. The Burlington territory 
began to lose its market for such products to other re- 
gions.*? In 1926, in order to improve the quality of poultry, 
the C. B. &Q. sponsored a “Poultry Special” which made 


7T8Waggener, op. cit., p. 44. 
79Kuska list, p. 8. 

80]bid., p. 9. 

81] bid., pp. 8-9. 
82Waggener, op. cit., p. 37. 
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ninety stops in Nebraska and eight in Kansas with the 
express purpose of stimulating interest in better flocks. 
More economical production was urged, along with better 
methods of care and marketing. About 205,400 people 
passed through the train and 48,843 attended the lectures 
and demonstrations.** During the fall of the following year, 
the company, in co-operation with agricultural colleges 
and other agricultural and commercial interests, operated a 
“Better Poultry Special” through Colorado, Montana, Wy- 
oming, South Dakota, and New Mexico. In seventy-seven 
towns, 55,760 persons visited the train. Once again the 
purpose was to stimulate an interest in better poultry pro- 
duction. As a feature of the tour, two Colorado state poul- 
try producing champions—young girls from Logan County 
—gave poultry demonstrations.** 

The co-operation of local organizations with the offi- 
cials of the tour made the enterprise a success. Local com- 
mittees were formed to organize meetings and to provide 
entertainment which would attract people to the poultry 
demonstrations. They did much advertising, at community 
expense, to insure good attendance. Egg shows and poultry 
exhibits, together with guessing contests and disease clin- 
ics, formed a part of the multi-featured campaign. A pro- 
nounced increase in the sale of improved poultry feeds and 
equipment followed the special. Greater efficiency of pro- 
duction was generally believed to have resulted, in view of 
the increased shipments of eggs and poultry from the re- 
gion visited.** 

The encouragement of turkey production in the West 
became a part of the Burlington’s program as early as 
1923. In that year, in co-operation with several other in- 
terested agencies, a campaign was instituted to place tur- 
key production on a commercial basis. A Big Horn Basin 
Co-operative Marketing Association was formed and began 
to secure markets for turkeys raised in that region of 


83Kuska list, p. 10. 
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Wyoming. Turkey production was stressed as a feature of 
the “Poultry Special” in 1927; and in the two years fol- 
lowing, Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska experienced in- 
creases of 126, 119, and 31 per cents respectively. Since 
then, the C. B. & Q. has participated in a program designed 
to improve the industry. Turkey management, killing, grad- 
ing, and marketing schools are conducted by the company, 
together with the Colorado Agricultural College and other 
interested agencies. Turkey production became an impor- 
tant source of income for the region.** 


Soil-Building and Soil-Conservation 


The abundance of fertile farm land in the United 
States encouraged from the earliest colonial days wasteful 
methods of farming. Soils were depleted with little concern, 
because there was always new land to be obtained. The 
use of fertilizers and the application of soil-conserving 
techniques did not come into general practice until the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, and then it was 
only in areas where land prices were higher and new lands 
more scarce. The American West did not feel the need for 
caution until the beginning of the twentieth century, but 
even so, the farmers of that area needed encouragement 
and guidance. 

Lands along the Burlington route were plagued by a 
double problem of soil exhaustion and wind erosion. The 
territory served by the railroad was subject to the latter 
evil because of the light, unprotected nature of the soil. 
The use of lime and the growth of cover crops were be- 
lieved to be partial solutions. In 1927, the company spon- 
sored a “Clover and Prosperity Special’ in the state of 
Missouri to encourage the use of lime as a fertilizer and 
the growth of legume crops. Some twenty-two stations 
were visited by the special train and 7,130 persons attended 
lectures and demonstrations. Included in the make-up of 
the train was a soil-testing laboratory in which 797 soil 
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samples, representing 13,464 acres, were given tests for 
acidity. Nearly all of the samples proved sour. As a result, 
eighty-eight farmers signed contracts agreeing to co-op- 
erate in legume demonstrations. Also, blueprints and in- 
structions for the construction of home-made lime spread- 
ers were sold to many.’* 

Virtually at the same time, a “Lime and Legume 
Train” was touring Iowa, engaged in a similar campaign. 
Twenty-four stops attracted 11,006 people; 884 soil tests 
were made, of which over 90 per cent tested sour. Local 
quarry companies co-operated by giving twenty-three car- 
loads of lime in drawings, while lime storage was arranged 
at eight points in the state. A great deal of lime was sold 
to the farmers, none of whom had used it before.** 

The following year, 1928, a less extensive tour to en- 
large upon the one of 1927 in Missouri was conducted. A 
“Soil Dividend Train” made twenty stops, once again test- 
ing soil samples for acidity. In addition, the plan included 
the dissemination of information and the establishment of 
more demonstrations to obtain the most profitable use of 
legumes through judicious management of livestock and 
poultry.*® 

Efforts to promote the growth of cover crops led to 
demonstrations and meetings to encourage the sowing of 
red clover in 1929. The C. B. & Q. furnished seed for two 
and one-half acres to each farmer who would supply an 
equal amount. About fifteen co-operators were found in 
five Wyoming counties. Later demonstrations and meet- 
ings, together with much newspaper publicity, followed 
the campaign, forming the foundation for the increased 
growth of soil-building crops in the Big Horn Basin.*° 

The company has always advocated the growth of 
drought-resistant sorghums in Nebraska. During the years 
1936 and 1937, the Burlington supplied seed of improved 


87Kuska list. p. 11. 
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varieties to 4-H Club boys for demonstration plantings. 
Probably as a result of the demonstrations, a great increase 
in the acreage devoted to the crop followed, and certainly 
a direct effect was the publicity received and the active 
co-operation of the Nebraska College of Agriculture.®! 

By far the most extensive campaign for increased use 
of fertilizers and production of soil-building crops occurred 
in 1940. A “Soil Fertility Train” toured Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, and Montana, visiting thirty-two towns 
(eleven, five, twelve, and four for the respective states). 
The Great Western Sugar Company and the Holly Sugar 
Company, along with the Anaconda Sales Company, co- 
operated in the program, which had as its specific purpose 
a more profitable crop production through the use of ma- 
nure, legumes, and phosphate. A threat of a water short- 
age in 1940 prevented the desired increase in the use of 
phosphate, but the better practices were expected to be 
put into use later.®? 

One of the latest efforts along these lines was a “Soil 
Conservation Tour” in November, 1947. A seventeen-car 
train carrying bankers, industrial men, and railroad execu- 
tives (178 in all) passed through Texas on a campaign 
which featured Louis Bromfield, well-known author, as a 
lecturer. The sponsors, in addition to the Burlington, were 
the Second National Bank of Houston and the Texas 
A. & M. Extension Service.** The purpose was to encourage 
techniques conducive to soil conservation. 


The Burlington and Irrigation Farming 


The C.B.&Q. has been officially recognized by the 
United States Reclamation Service for its valuable efforts 
in promoting irrigation farming in the West. About 1900, 
George Holdrege became interested in the possibilities of 
irrigation in the North Platte River Valley. He participated 
in the organization of the Tri-state Irrigation Canal there 


®1Waggener, op. cit., p. 59. 
®2Kuska list, p. 12. 
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and invested heavily in other irrigation projects in Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska. Although failures from a financial 
viewpoint, his ventures were none-the-less important for 
the encouragement of the development of irrigation farm- 
ing.®* 

Val Kuska, Land and Colonization agent of the Bur- 
lington since 1922, has carried forward the work begun 
by Holdrege and other company officials. He has prepared 
much literature concerning the development of specific 
projects in the West and has vigorously encouraged better 
and increased irrigation farming. Numerous speeches and 
newspaper articles, prepared by Kuska, have been directed 
toward such a purpose.®® Through the diligent efforts of 
Kuska and others like him, the Burlington has been instru- 
mental in obtaining federal legislative action for irrigation 
projects.** A part of the long-time program to conserve 
soil and water was the publication in 1945 of a sixteen-page 
pamphlet, with illustrations, entitled “Irrigation: A Na- 
tional Asset.” 


IV 


The influence of the Burlington on the development 
of western agriculture cannot be denied, regardless of the 
inherent difficulties in an objective measurement of that 
influence. There are countless other factors which must 
be constantly kept in mind; climate, relative soil fertility, 
foreign elements in the population of western states, scien- 
tific advancement of agriculture, and the relative signifi- 
cance of the development work of other agencies (includ- 
ing competing railroads) are factors which have had pro- 
nounced effects on farm income. Furthermore, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to determine the exact results of any edu- 


94Waggener, op. cit., p. 28. 

®5Overton, op. cit., pp. 484-85. 

96 Waggener, op. cit., p. 29. 

®87This pamphlet is ‘available for distribution at the company’s 
Chicago office located at 547 West Jackson Boulevard. 
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cational program because its impact cannot be isolated 
from that of other conditioning factors. Yet, preliminary 
evidence indicates that the Burlintgon’s influence has been 
both substantial and productive. The mere fact that a mod- 
ern business organization has continued to expand its 
agricultural development work and that communities con- 
sistently welcome such a program is a pragmatic measure 
worthy of consideration. More specifically, surveys of con- 
ditions in the western states before and after the coming 
of the railroad suggest the positive results of the company’s 
efforts and further suggest what conditions might have 
been if those efforts had not been made. 

Subsequent investigation will be necessary to provide 
more complete answers to certain basic questions. For ex- 
ample, which activities have been most successfully en- 
couraged, and why? How was the railroad’s program fitted 
into the general agricultural development work elsewhere? 
How has the Burlington’s work compared with that of other 
railroad companies under substantially similar conditions? 
And, from a broader view, what effect, if any, has the 
work had in public relations? Was the opposition of the 
local Grangers and Populists toward “big business” in gen- 
eral and the Burlington in particular softened as an inci- 
dental result of the agricultural program? Do the farmers 
agree with the company’s claim that it is “the farmers’ 
railroad?” Impartial inquiry into the sources alone can 
supply the answers to these questions. Such inquiry seems 
adequately justified. 











Interurban Projects In and Around Omaha 
By E. Bryant Phillips 


NTERURBAN promotions often engendered more enthusi- 

asm in outlying towns than in the larger city which 
may have been involved. Thus, the story of a projected 
interurban from Omaha to Lincoln was dealt with in a 
previous article pertaining to interurban projects in Lin- 
coln, since more enthusiasm and more actual interurban 
operation occurred in Lincoln than in Omaha.' 

It will be seen that considerable activity occurred in 
Hastings, Fremont, and South Sioux City, relative to in- 
terurban projects which were supposed to radiate out of 
Omaha. And, as in the case of interurban promotions in 
Lincoln, it will be shown that the projected lines out of 
Omaha became mere suburban lines or failed to materialize 
at all. 

Because Council Bluffs is essentially a part of metro- 
politan Omaha, and because of the prevailing urban char- 
acteristics of the tram line between these two cities, the 
story of this intercity electric line will not be included in 
the scope of the present article.? Similarly, several early 
adventures such as the steam “dummy” rail line from 
Omaha to Benson in 1887 and the Omaha Belt Line Rail- 
way will be ruled from consideration here since they 
differed from typical interurban operation in several im- 
portant respects.® 


1E. Bryant Phillips, “Interurban Projects in Nebraska,” Ne- 
braska History, XXX (June, 1949), 163-182. 

2E. Bryant Phillips, “A History of Street Railways in Nebras- 
a Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1944. 
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Omaha and Southern Interurban Railroad 


An interurban from Omaha to Plattsmouth via Fort 
Crook had been considered intermittently since 1890. The 
fact that Dr. S. D. Mercer was chief promoter of the 
Omaha Motor Railway in 1887 and of Plattsmouth’s street 
railway the same year seemed certain to result in interur- 
ban connections. But nothing came of this particular day 
dream of Mr. Mercer’s, nor of the hopes of Bellevue and 
Fort Crook advocates in 1901 and 1902 as well.* It re- 
mained for the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway 
to incorporate the Omaha and Southern Interurban Rail- 
road (1906), and to project a million dollar line to the 
south of the metropolis. A car line was laid beyond South 
Omaha (Railroad Avenue, Country Club, Bellevue, Fort 
Crook) and big yellow cars were running to Fort Crook 
late in 1906. Hourly service was provided and a commu- 
tation fare of twenty-five cents for a round trip was 
offered.’ The service was immediately popular (364,687 
passengers were carried in 1907) and the parent company 
(Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway) planned sev- 
eral interurban extensions for the following year.® Al- 
though the Nebraska legislature failed in 1907 to pass a 
law permitting street railways to project interurban lines 
outside their urban areas,® the fact that a separate cor- 
poration such as the Omaha and Southern could accom- 
plish its master’s will, made no interurban scheme impossi- 


4Omaha Daily Bee, March 2, April 18, June 25, 1887, November 
2, 1895 June 14, 20, 1897, June 20, 1901, November 8, 1902, Febru- 
ary 18, 1909; Omaha Daily Republican, January 1, 1888; Omaha 
World Herald, January 9, 1896; J. M. Wolfe, Nebraska State Gazet- 
teer (Omaha: J. M. Wolfe, 1894); Herbert Leslie Glynn, “The Urban 
Real Estate Boom in Nebraska During the 80’s,” Ms. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1927. 

5Omaha Daily Bee, May 7, 1905; Omaha Daily News, January 
7, 1906; Omaha World Herald, January 7, May 20, 1906. 

6Omaha World Herald, October 21, 1906. 

TOmaha Daily News, October 20, 1906. 

8U. S. Census, Street and Electric Railways, 1907, p. 504; Omaha 
World Herald, November 11, December 18, 1906, January 1, 1907; 
Omaha Daily Bee, December 18, 20, 1906. 

®Omaha World Herald, January 15, April 2, 1907; Lincoln 
Evening News, February 11, 1907. 
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ble. But whether sane counsel prevailed or other causes in- 
tervened, it makes little difference; the Fort Crook line was 
built no further southward. The company advertised 
“scenery along the line” as an inducement for patronage 
in 1911.!° It applied for and received a rate increase in 
1919 (from five to seven cents for each of three zones), 
claiming accumulated deficits of $37,004 in thirteen 
years.!! Its poor service, especially the necessity for trans- 
ferring to city street cars in South Omaha was cause for 
a threat of removal of the Seventh Corps Area Head- 
quarters from Fort Crook in 1921.2 And finally its 
tracks were taken out and bus service was substituted in 
1931.18 


Omaha and Lincoln Railway and Light Company 


When Lincoln’s interurban (Omaha, Lincoln and Bea- 
trice Railway) was being promoted in 1904, Ralston and 
Papillion on the edge of Omaha were agog with interurban 
and boom talk.'* But as has been related in a preceding ar- 
ticle, the Lincoln company built no trackage into Omaha. In 
1908, however, the Nebraska Traction and Power Company 
incorporated and projected a line from South Omaha out 
West Q to Seymour Park and Ralston.'* The necessary fran- 
chise was granted,'* viaduct rights were arranged,'? and a 
blanket mortgage was filed.** Some stocks were sold, the 
line was built (1910),?® and in three short years the line 
accumulated $10,000 of liens and $65,000 of receivers cer- 
tificates before it was sold at auction for $110,000.?° 


100maha World Herald, June 3, 1911. 

110maha Daily Bee, September 24, 1919; Lincoln Daily Star, 
March 13, 1924. 

120maha Daily News, June 20, 1921. 

130maha Daily Bee, August 19, 1931; Lincoln Evening Journal, 
September 19, 1931. 

14Qmaha World Herald, April 2, 8, 1904. 

150maha World Herald, August 1, 1907, July 27, 1908; Omaha 
Daily Bee, August 1, 1907; Lincoln Daily Star, September 26, 1908. 

16 ha Daily Bee, July 29, 1908. 

170maha World Herald, November 12, 1907. 

180maha World Herald, November 22, 1908. 

190maha Daily News, January 27, 1910. 

200maha World Herald, June 20, 1913. 
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The McKinley Syndicate (William B. McKinley, for- 
mer congressman from Illinois who controlled the Illinois 
Traction System) bought the Nebraska Traction and Pow- 
er Company. McKinley put $20,000 of new capital into 
the corporation and left the $154,000 bond structure un- 
disturbed.24_ Then the McKinley syndicate incorporated 
the Omaha and Lincoln Railway and Light Company 
which proceeded to absorb the properties of the Nebraska 
Traction and Power Company.” And a three million 
dollar line to Lincoln was announced as the new company’s 
immediate objective.** 

There were three years of doubt whether the Lincoln 
interurban (O.L.&B.) controlled by the Moore interests 
of Detroit or the Omaha-Ralston interurban (0. & L. 
R. & L.) controlled by the McKinley syndicate, would even- 
tually connect the two Nebraska cities by an electric rail 
line.** The Omaha company did extend its line beyond 
Ralston to Papillion (1914) after the Nebraska Railway 
Commission allowed a security issue of $200,000 which 
was $14,000 in excess of construction costs.*® 

For a number of years, the big black cars of the Oma- 
ha and Lincoln Railway and Light Company operated from 
Sixteenth and Capitol avenue in downtown Omaha to a 
“Y” in Papillion nearly eighteen miles distant.2* The com- 
pany’s freight revenue of $35,000 during the first half of 
1915 and its passenger revenue of $3,486 reveals the rela- 
tive unimportance of the enterprise.?7 The eighty-three 
percent operating ratio (total earnings $36,083 ; total oper- 
ating expense $31,212) left little to satisfy the holders of 
the company’s quarter million dollars of securities.2* By 


210maha World Herald, June 20, 21, 1913; Omaha Daily Bee, 
June 20, 1913. 

220maha Daily Bee, July 15, 1913. 

230maha World Herald, July 3, 1913; Omaha Daily Bee, July 15, 
1913. 

24Omaha Daily News, July 15, 1913. 

250maha Daily Bee, August 20, 1913, February 7, 1915; Omaha 
World Herald, March 30, July 23, 1914; February 8, 1915. 

26Qmaha World Herald, April 22, 1919. 

27] bid., August 6, 1915. 
28]bid., September 29, 1921. 
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1921 the company faced bus competition.2® The manage- 
ment complained of an actual deficit of $12,000 since 1913 
or a theoretical deficit of $109,000 assuming a seven per- 
cent return on invested capital.*° One man cars were in- 
augurated. Passengers were transferred in South Omaha 
to save lease costs which the 0.&L. R. & L. Co. had pre- 
viously paid to the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way. In 1921 the interurban invoked the aid of the 
Nebraska Railway Commission to squelch bus competition 
between Omaha and Ralston.*! But five years later passen- 
ger traffic had nearly vanished; and freight revenues were 
declining. That year (1926) the company operated its own 
buses and found them to be profitable. It kept two street 
cars on the line for a time to retain its franchise rights, 
then it substituted buses for cars from Ralston to Papillion, 
and finally it abandoned its rail line entirely to avoid 
paving costs in South Omaha.*? How fortunate it was 
that the line had not been completed all the way to Lincoln. 


Council Bluffs, Tabor and Southern Electric 
Railway Company 


Of the many interurban schemes involving Omaha, 
several were projected to the east and southeast. These 
companies most often named Council Bluffs as their ter- 
minus. But in reality, their terminus was greater Omaha, 
hence they deserve space in this account. 

For several years after the turn of the century, it 
was reported that an electric railway would leave Council 
Bluffs for Tarkio, Missouri, seventy miles south and east 
of Omaha.** St. Joseph, Kansas City and Des Moines were 
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mentioned as probable destinations for such a line. Then 
late in 1903, the Council Bluffs, Tabor and Southern 
Electric Railway Company was launched. At first it 
planned to use the tracks of the Lake Manawa Motor 
Line.** The company requested and received franchise 
rights (popular vote 1,472 to 123) for its own trackage 
in Council Bluffs.*5 Since the Tabor interurban would pro- 
vide competitive street car service along its one line in 
Council Bluffs, the franchise request met with opposition 
from some councilmen, certain newspapers, and the Com- 
mercial Club, in Council Bluffs; and the Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs Street Railway.** President W. J. Dobbs of the 
Tabor interurban sought rights for his projected line 
through the School for Feeble-minded Children at Glen- 
wood and the School for the Deaf near Council Bluffs.** 
With a vague reference to some Boston financiers, he an- 
nounced the route (Council Bluffs, Glenwood, Sidney, 
Rockport, Tarkio), and a three-million dollar issue of five 
percent bonds.** An old mill site at Main Street and Wash- 
ington Avenue was acquired for Council Bluffs terminal 
facilities.*® Then it was reported that the bonds were not 
selling well, and it was denied that the company had sold 
out to the Burlington Railway.*® The Boston capitalists 
were visited again, but the company passed its deadline 
(July 1, 1905) with no trackage to the School for the 
Deaf and thereby its rights in Council Bluffs were for- 
feited.*' A year later President Dobbs said, “The prospects 
were never brighter for the ultimate completion of the 
road.”*? But other men had talked like that, too, and no- 
thing had happened. 
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In 1913 some surveys were taken for an interurban 
between Council Bluffs and St. Joseph. Delegates from 
various towns joined with the Council Bluffs Chamber of 
Commerce in boosting the enterprise.** But that one fell 
by the wayside also. Since the Tabor line had failed of 
realization, Council Bluffs was about to lose its School for 
the Deaf to Des Moines (1906) unless it could arrange for 
better transportation to the institution.‘4 To the rescue 
came the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway which 
built a line (Pierce Street, McPherson Avenue, Benson 
Avenue) to the School for the Deaf and operated cars there- 
on after 1908.*5 


Des Moines, Council Bluffs and Omaha 
Electric Railroad 


A three million dollar electric line from Des Moines 
to Omaha was projected in 1904. The route was to include 
Winterset, Greenfield, Grant, Griswold, Treynor, and 
Council Bluffs in Iowa. A new “central bridge” was to 
span the river at Omaha to accommodate the cars of the 
Des Moines interurban.** Citizens at Carson and Treynor 
were particularly interested in the Des Moines, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha line, and to urge it on, they chartered a 
local company to subscribe a quarter million of the com- 
pany’s stock.*? There were four years of silence; then some 
London capitalists were mentioned, and then no more was 
said of the venture.*® 
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For several years, the steam railroads operating out 
of Omaha stifled interurban projects with frequent oper- 
ation of gasoline motor cars.*® Some promoters in Treynor, 
Iowa, having failed to put their town on the projected Des 
Moines to Omaha interurban induced the Iowa and Omaha 
Short Line to build into Treynor (about thirty miles north- 
east of Council Bluffs) and for a time it looked like the 
line might be electrified.5° This company was variously 
identified with London capitalists, with the Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Street Railway, and with sundry bridge 
projects near Omaha.*! It went into receivership a few 
months after its tracks reached Treynor.5? Then it was 
absorbed by steam railroads nearby, and one more pro- 
jected interurban had failed to materialize. 


Fremont-Omaha Interurban Railway Projects 


Fremont is a city of 11,862 persons (1940 cen- 
sus), just thirty-seven miles northwest of Omaha. Even 
though two steam railways traverse this distance, the local 
passenger accommodations were such that an interurban 
seemed feasible. Fremont once had a horse railway and 
there had been talk of electrifying it and building an in- 
terurban to Omaha.** Again in 1895 and 1900, interurban 
talk was rife.5* A route was selected and franchise terms 
were discussed in 1901.55 Two companies, i. e., Omaha and 
Fremont Electric Railroad; and the Omaha and Suburban 
Railway and Traction Company, seem to have been organ- 
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ized.5* The latter company was associated with the man- 
agement of the Omaha Street Railway (predecessor of 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway), and seemed 
certain to overshadow the Omaha and Fremont Electric 
Railroad.®* The promoters of neither company were readily 
identifiable. Each claimed connections with the Fremont 
Canal and Power Company from which it expected to 
generate its electricity.°* Douglas County commissioners 
when they sought to pass a general franchise law, 
rejected the franchise proposals of each company and 
enjoined the commission from favoring the other.5® The 
Omaha and Suburban Railway and Traction Company 
seemed about to align itself with eastern capital and with 
the Fremont Canal and Power Company in 1903, then 
nothing happened.*® This company and its parent, the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway, contemplated 
lines from Omaha to Fremont, Lincoln, Plattsmouth, Blair, 
and Griswold, Iowa, in 1902. But all that ever came of 
these projects was the aforementioned Omaha and South- 
ern Interurban Railroad’s line from South Omaha to Fort 
Crook. 

A little company, the West Shore Electric Railway, 
was incorporated for $150,000 in 1909 to develop land up 
north of Florence (northern Omaha suburb).*? A route 
was announced and a franchise was sought from the 
Florence city council, but no more came of that one either. 


Omaha and Nebraska Central Railway 


The Omaha and Nebraska Central was a project cen- 
tering around Hastings; it had little to do with Omaha. 
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Hastings had been a boom town in 1887 which had sup- 
ported two horse railways and had projected many an 
electric line. The Citizens Railway horse cars ceased oper- 
ations in Hastings during 1897. Then for a time no men- 
tion of street cars appeared in the Hastings press. 

After a silence of more than eight years, a Hastings 
newspaper dared to speak out on the subject of street 
cars again. A third of a column on the first page of a lo- 
cal paper expressed an editorial desire for an electric street 
car line in Hastings. Power was already available, it was 
suggested. And several institutions on the edge of town 
would justify such a car line.** Later that year there was 
a brief notice that the Omaha and Nebraska Central Rail- 
way Company had incorporated for one and a half million 
dollars and proposed to construct an interurban line from 
Omaha through Douglas and Saunders counties to Has- 
tings.** Mr. J. Charles Baker, representing the company, 
was in Hastings making contacts. It was expected that 
freight and passenger rates could be cut 50 or 60 per 
cent.*° A week later, the Tribune commented that inter- 
urban lines were becoming very common in the east.*® 

The year 1904 brought an election, and Hastings had 
many interests such as the new post office, a new library, 
a new high school building and a $50,000 endowment for 
the college. But the interurban project began to take form 
in August when the company filed its articles of incorpora- 
tion in Hastings and announced that its route would be via 
Trumbull, Giltner, Aurora, Stromsburg, Osceola, David 
City, and Wahoo.*? The incorporators were Charles J. 
Helm, Anthony Texther (former Chicago street car motor- 
man), Charles Deter, A. G. Burks, J. C. Baker of Hastings 
and Frank J. Helm.®* The attorney for the company, W. 
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S. Page of Omaha asked the Hastings city council on 
September 15th for a franchise which would permit the 
company to use streets within the city. It was argued that 
not only the route selected but the region generally, was 
suitable for such a project. The question was postponed 
a week by the city council. In the meantime the Hastings 
Commercial Club had passed a resolution in support of the 
proposition.®® The franchise was voted unanimously (Coun- 
cilman Zinn and Mayor Miles absent, out of town) at mid- 
night on September 26th and the company was given the 
right to enter town on East Seventh Street and to use 
Colorado Avenue to First Street; then west to Lexington 
Avenue where the line would jog over to Second Street 
and west to the city limits. The lines in the city were re- 
quired to be in operation within four years of the franchise 
date, and contracts with responsible contractors were to 
be let for the whole road to Omaha or the franchise would 
be forfeited.” The usual forfeiture clause stated also that 
if the road became inoperative for one year, the franchise 
was thereby forfeited. 

Surveys along the line were made late in 1904 and 
a news item certified that the company had “faith in this 
region.”’*! But no further notice was given the project for 
nearly two years. Finally, it was related that one of the 
directors, “Joe” Baker, was promoting the interurban line 
again. He planned a canal and power plant for the line at 
Columbus, and he was in Trumbull seeking aid for the 
project.77 Mr. A. M. Brooking, curator of the Hastings 
Museum for many years, related that this interurban was 
to have cut through one of two lots which he owned in 
Trumbull in 1906. He stated also that Mike Pressler of 
Trumbull was one of those influential persons along the 
line who bought stock in the company.” 
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This renewed interest in the interurban in 1906 gave 
vent to a degree of boom talk not uncommon in the annals 
of Hastings. There was a news item from Mr. Moses H. 
Sydenham of Kearney suggesting that the line be extended 
on through Hastings to Kearney and use the Kearney 
canal for power. He mentioned that interurbans were mak- 
ing 75 miles per hour schedules between Chicago and New 
York.™* (The Burlington’s streamlined Zephyr was sched- 
uled at only 74 miles per hour from Chicago to Denver in 
1937.) There also was a report in 1906 of a new “airline” 
railroad from Omaha to Denver.”®> There was the custo- 
mary wishful census prediction that “Hastings will have 
20,000 population by 1910.” This prediction was made by 
C. J. Miles, Mayor and President of the Commercial Club.”* 
(The official census for Hastings in 1910 was 9,338). In 
1906, Hastings claimed a registry of thirty automobiles 
and boasted that it “led the state for automobiles—accord- 
ing to population.”’*? Even this boast, however, reveals the 
scarcity of cars and might have justified interurban and 
street car projects. 

The Omaha and Nebraska Central Railway was re- 
organized late in 1906 with an increase in its capitaliza- 
tion from one and a half million dollars to eight and a 
half million dollars. Mr. J. C. Baker, who assumed the 
aspect of promoter, intended to spend his time “along the 
line” where he frequently spoke to business men in the 
towns on the proposed route. Mr. H. C. Long, representing 
the “eastern capitalists,” accompanied Mr. Baker at most 
of these meetings. Favorable sentiment was reported from 
leading men along the line, and bonds were placed on the 
market. Contracts were let for grading to be done in 1907, 
while surveys and franchise arrangements were being 
completed. The offices of the company were located at 
Omaha where J. C. Kinsler of Omaha acted as president 
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of the company and attorney; W. F. Button of Hastings 
was vice president and assistant general attorney; J. H. 
Rogers was the secretary. Perhaps it is just as well that 
the company had no treasurer.*® 

For some time there had been no real enthusiasm for 
street cars in Hastings. In fact, a pamphlet with “Dooms- 
day-book” characteristics, published in 1906, made no men- 
tion whatsoever of street cars or interurbans in Hastings, 
past, present, or future.7® The Interurban Company in- 
tended to operate some street cars in Hastings, however, 
as part of its project. Mr. J. C. Baker talked of a line out 
to the Chatauqua grounds in 1907, if a suitable franchise 
were given.®® The chief engineer, W. H. Fuller, suggested 
more than one line within the city and indicated that the 
company should have a new charter to permit such local 
business. By midsummer, however, it was announced that 
autos would transport persons to the Chautauqua grounds 
for twenty-five cents. The cars were routed west on Fifth 
Street and back on Fourth Street to provide “safe streets 
for horses” on all other thoroughfares.*! 

A half million dollar power project was planned by 
the Interurban Company in 1907. This project was to be 
located near Columbus where the Loup river was reported 
to have a fall of seven feet per mile for fifteen miles. 
Power could be supplied for the interurban line, as well 
as to consumers as far away as Omaha, Sioux City, and 
Lincoln. A New York syndicate seemed favorable to this 
project. A twelve million dollar corporation was formed 
later to develop this power site with anticipated plant 
capacity of 50,000 horse power twelve hours a day.*? 

Further evidence of serious intentions was displayed 
when the interurban company actually began grading for 
its line at Blaine siding, just east of Hastings. Contractor 
C. D. Conover of Omaha had a gang of men at work and 
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“a number of people went out to see the progress in grad- 
ing.” Two months later, it was reported that a half mile 
of grade had been completed and that “surveyor Ferguson 
and his assistants were setting the final grade stakes as 
far as Giltner.’** The interurban company hastened its 
stock selling activities, now that actual construction had 
begun. A prospectus was issued by David J. Lewis of Has- 
tings in which the general characteristics of the project 
were heralded to those who might care to invest. Huge 
advertisements showing the route of the interurban line and 
proclaiming its virtues, appeared in each issue of the 
Hastings Tribune for over a year. Stocks alleged to be 
worth $100 at par were offered for $25 at first, “but you 
will have to hurry.” Ten dollars worth of free transporta- 
tion was offered as an inducement to prospective stock 
buyers, also. Later the advertisements reminded that “thou-_ 
sands of cubic feet of dirt have been removed” and when 
the shares went up to $26 at midnight on July 6th, the 
man in the advertisement was pictured as saying “I’m 
sorry I did not invest a month ago.” Shares could be pur- 
chased on 10 per cent installments if one would but clip 
a coupon and send it in to the offices at 320 First National 
Bank Building, in Omaha. The price of these shares was 
to reach $27 on August the twentieth.** 

Perhaps other stock schemes were combing the same 
list, for the interurban company evidently didn’t meet with 
the response it needed to finance its project. In any event, 
the company was again reorganized. The Folts Company 
of Minneapolis took over the interurban for a time with 
Phil L. Barter of Kansas City and R. B. Hughes of Omaha 
as its local representatives.*® Hard times set in late in 1907 
and the interurban project was permitted to languish. 
Late in 1908 the interurban was forced into receivership.** 
The suit which resulted in this receivership was brought 
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by John W. Egge of Omaha who had bought four shares of 
stock for a consideration of $104. He represented some 
farmers who had bought as much as $3,000 worth of the 
stock and said that the $65,000 realized from total stock 
sales had been spent in promotion and in salaries. Salesmen 
were charged to have misrepresented their goods, too, when 
they claimed that a new railroad grade out of South Oma- 
ha was that of the Omaha and Nebraska Central Railway.*’ 

As if the interurban company hadn’t already enough 
troubles, there developed some internal dissension and a 
financial scandal. J. C. Baker had been given 500 shares 
of promotional stock for his services. When he and his 
cofounder, Anthony Texther, tried to vote their shares at 
a meeting held in the Merchant’s Hotel in Omaha, their 
votes were contested due to a shortage of $1,600 in the 
accounts. A committee on credentials ruled that they could 
not vote, so they withdrew. At that same meeting, it was 
revealed that only $6,000 of $60,000 realized from the 
sale of shares had been accounted for. The other $54,000 
was presumed to have been spent in promotional work and 
for trips to Boston to interest eastern investors. Many 
discounts had been given to share purchasers, also.** Need- 
less to say, a new board of directors was elected that night. 

The Omaha and Nebraska Central Railway was truly 
in a bad way. Its franchise in Hastings had lapsed, it had 
passed through three reorganizations, its shares found no 
market, and its directors no longer trusted each other. 
The only assets it could claim were a few miles of grade 
just east of Hastings, some surveys, some right-of-way 
titles, and its stock subscription list. On the east steps of 
the Adams County court house one day, all of these assets 
sold at auction for just $216. One bid of $7.50 for the 
right-of-way and the surveys was ignored. Mr. F. E. 
Schaaf of Lincoln bid $100 and secured this part of the 
assets.°® Mr. T. E. Brady paid $116 for the stock subscrip- 
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tion list supposedly worth $6,000. “Not a little fun was 
poked at the proposition,” though a court ruling in 1915 
held the installment paying shareholders of this company 
liable for an additional $8,000 to meet claims of the com- 
pany.®® Perhaps Mr. Brady recovered his $116 after all. 
lt was reported that Mr. Schaaf might “try to put the 
breath of life anew into the enterprise,” but that he was 
more likely to try to sell the right-of-way back to the far- 
mers.*? 

Even before the Omaha and Nebraska Central Rail- 
way Company was sold on the court house steps, another 
interurban scheme was afloat. An advertisement which 
took one-fifth of a page in a local paper, proposed 
the Adams County Traction Company which was to 
operate northwest to Kenesaw and Prosser, southwest 
to Holstein, Roseland, Blue Hill and Red Cloud, east 
to Harvard and Sutton, and northeast to Trumbull 
and Aurora. It seems quite likely that this new 
company might have found use for the right-of-way 
and grade of the defunct Omaha and Nebraska Central 
Railway on the route between Hastings and Trumbull. 
The advertisement in the newspaper asked for 500 Has- 
tings boosters to put up $1,000 each to finance this and 
other ventures about to be launched. A picture of a rather 
awkward looking single-trunk car was shown in most of 
the advertisements. The slogan “Not yet, but soon,” ap- 
peared frequently, and the question “Will you be one of 
the 500?” was also inserted. A car to “Engleside” (it 
should have been spelled Ingleside) was promised, as was 
a local electric street car system for Hastings.®? A search 
of the files of a rival newspaper reveals no advertisements 
and no mention of the Adams County Traction Company 
or of any other street car project during the last half of 
the year 1908.®* This would seem to indicate that one of 
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the promoters of the Adams County Traction Company 
was Adam Breede, editor of the Tribune. In any event, 
the scheme fell through. 

Later another street car project created a stir in 
Hastings. Three investors from Dayton, Ohio, were shown 
about Hastings by Mayor Miles. They expressed surprise 
that there were no street cars in the town. Two of the men 
in the syndicate, Albert Emanuel and W. R. Sullivan, left 
for the west, but their engineer, F. O. Breame, remained 
to complete his surveys. Engineer Breame talked with 
City Engineer Heartwell and with the city council in an 
informal manner. Six miles of electric line were proposed. 
The lines were to extend to the northeast, to Prospect 
Park, and to the south side. At that very moment there 
was talk of abandoning the fair grounds on North Bur- 
lington Avenue, but now that street cars seemed probable, 
the fair officials planned a new, enlarged “Central Dis- 
trict Fair.” 

The syndicate, which seemed interested in a street car 
system for Hastings, operated several similar properties 
in Kansas. The gentlemen from Dayton would ask only 
for a franchise; they sought no local financial aid.®* An 
editorial in the Tribune favored outside capital since “that 
seems to be the only way” to provide street cars for Has- 
tings. An exclusive franchise should not be granted of 
course, but a franchise should be given within a month 
and cars should be in service the following summer. An 
occupation tax of one percent might be charged after a 
certain time, too. The Tribune editor did more than edi- 
torialize upon this subject. He wrote to two newspaper men 
in Kansas towns wherein this Dayton syndicate operated 
street cars. From Editor J. L. Bradly at Lawrence, Adam 
Breede received word that the street car system there was 
“partly in operation now,” and that it was “better than 
they promised.” From Editor T. A. Cordy of the Parsons 
Sun, Mr. Breede was told that “the line had been in 
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operation a month now and that it was better than had 
been promised.”®* Both Kansas editors praised the three 
Dayton men highly. To off-set this evidence, a local man, 
David J. Lewis,®* asked in an open forum manner: “If 
these men can do it, why not keep the project at home?” 
Mr. Lewis suggested municipal ownership, but judging 
from the lack of response to his suggestion, one must 
conclude that this was not to be considered. The Dayton 
syndicate never formally asked for a franchise and no 
more was heard from them. A cartoon a few weeks later 
portrayed an “air-plane” and a street car then raised the 
question, ““Hastingsites: which will get here first?’’®® 


Omaha, Western and Lincoln Interurban Railway 


The Omaha, Western, and Lincoln Interurban line 
was the next interurban project which was to receive its 
primary support in Hastings, though it bore Omaha’s 
name. This company, which had created only a mild stir in 
Lincoln and Omaha, planned a line somewhat similar to 
that of the former Omaha and Nebraska Central Railway, 
except that a thirty mile branch line would connect Lin- 
coln. No branch line was projected to Grand Island as 
had been vaguely mentioned in the case of the earlier pro- 
ject. A 400 page typed report had been issued at a cost of 
$3,000 to explain this proposed line to European capital- 
ists. The report was issued by a leading railway engineer 
assisted by Mr. W. H. Fuller of Hastings, who had been 
chief engineer for the Omaha and Nebraska Central Rail- 
way. The report estimated the cost of the line at $27,000 
per mile. Forty year franchises were to be secured and 
forty year bonds issued. Interurban cars were to enter 
Omaha and Lincoln on the tracks of street car companies 
already in business.®® 
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This interurban company asked for a franchise to 
use streets in Hastings for interurban, freight, and city 
street cars. The line was to enter at the northeast on High 
Street thence to Colorado Avenue, west on Third Street to 
Burlington, north to High Street and east out of town. 
Another line was projected out west Third Street to the 
city limits. A freight line was to enter town at the east 
side and parallel along south of the C. B. and Q tracks into 
town. There was some opposition to permitting freight 
cars on the streets, but the use of a special freight line 
within the city limits seems to have squelched fears on this 
count. City Attorney Ragan adopted a strong stand on 
several issues, but the councilmen present, including A. 
L. Clarke, W. M. Loman, and W. H. Lanning, seem to have 
agreed to grant the franchise. There was no mention of a 
special election on the subject, but Mr. F. E. Schaaf was 
reported to have shown the Hastings franchise in other 
towns in an effort to secure such permits elsewhere.’ 
This same Mr. Schaaf, of Lincoln, is the man who had pur- 
chased the right-of-way and the grade of the old Omaha 
and Nebraska Central for $100 at an auction sale a year 
earlier. 

But once again, the rapid transit fans in Hastings 
were due for disappointment. Later in 1910, the so-called 
Greater Hastings Association was advocating an endow- 
ment for the college, removal of the capital from Lincoln 
to Hastings, and an interurban line.’®! In an editorial a 
year later, the Tribune, ever loyal to street railway pro- 
jects, advanced this idea: “Give Hastings an electric 
railway system and the interurbans will spring up like 
mushrooms.”?°? But the nearest approach to this goal 
which can be reported here was an advertisement in a 
current magazine in 1911, in which the various plants of 
the Blue Valley Creamery were pictured, and in the pic- 
ture of the Hastings plant was shown a trolley car so 


100Hastings Daily Tribune, April 5, May 6, June 3, 1910. 
101Jbid., November 4, 1910. 
1027bid., November 17, 1911. 
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life-like that a Tribune scribe wrote as follows: “It makes 
you feel like hunting up one of the cars right away to take 
a ride over the city.’”’!° 


Sioux City, Crystal Lake, and Homer Railroad 


Directly across the Missouri river from Sioux City, 
lowa, lay South Sioux City in Nebraska. A street car line 
had connected the two places since 1887.'°* Three miles 
beyond South Sioux City was Crystal Lake with its park, 
and a few miles further to the south was the county seat 
town of Dakota City. It was just a question of time until 
some form of rapid transit should be extended to Crystal 
Lake from South Sioux City. It was also a question wheth- 
er the local street railway would be extended; or wheth- 
er a new company, perhaps an interurban to Crystal 
Lake, Dakota City and beyond, should be incorporated to 
fill the need. 

Dakota City was to have been the terminus of a pro- 
posed South Sioux City and Dakota City Railway Company 
as early as 1887.’ But nothing came of this proposal. 
Also, while the “short line” bridge was being built (for 
steam railroads), Crystal Lake was to have been the 
terminus of several projected car lines. But the customers 
journeyed there by hack or by “short line” train, until 
the park declined in popularity in 1897 (sold at foreclo- 
sure sale). The city council actually met in a special ses- 


103] bid., September 28, 1911. 

104M. M. Warner, History of Dakota County, Nebraska (Dako- 
ta City: Lyons Mirror Print, 1893), p. 98; North Nebraska Eagle 
(South Sioux City) Golden Jubilee Edition, July 29, 1937; E. N. 
Swett, “The South Sioux City Story,” South Sioux City Directory 
1948, pp. 3-7; Phillips op. cit., pp. 212-220. 

105Two accounts, one probably copied from the other, indicate 
that the original Covington and South Sioux City Street Railroad 
Company was being absorbed by the South Sioux City and Dakota 
City Street Railway Company. The North Nebraska Eagle, July 29, 
1937, in an item entitled “Fifty Years Ago,” quoted from its story 
of July 28, 1887. The Omaha Daily Bee, August 2, 1887 seems to 
have repeated the story. 
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sion once for the purpose of granting a franchise for a 
car line to Crystal Lake Park, but the “street car people 
were not present,” and no action was taken.!°* 

The president of the Sioux City Traction Company, 
however, did show interest in an interurban line to Jack- 
son and Homer by way of Dakota City. Such a line was 
calculated to cost $10,000 a mile, and with a new coal 
discovery at Jackson, profitable operation was predicted.’ 
There was talk of a line to Fremont, one hundred miles 
distant, and finally a South Sioux City and North Nebras- 
ka Railway Company was incorporated by a number of 
men who were also directors of the Sioux City Traction 
Company. A belt line taking in many of the adjacent towns 
was projected. Sugar beets and coal mines were to give 
rise to a new dense rural population in the region to be 
served.'°* The Sioux City Traction Company took steps 
to secure the necessary permission from the county com- 
missioners, and right-of-way in towns as far away as 
Decatur and Tekamah was being sought; then another 
company, the Sioux City, Homer, and Southern Electric 
Railway, was formed. This “Homer line” as it was called, 
filed for a ninety-nine year franchise in Dakota City, and 
bought ten acres of land adjoining Crystal Lake.’ 

The projected “Homer line” assumed giant propor- 
tions when in 1904 it openly planned to operate to Omaha 
via Homer, and Decatur. The chief promoter, “Captain” 
R. A. Talbot divided his time between rally meetings along 
the line, and his “eastern moneyed friends.”**° A proposed 
township bond issue for $20,000 in Decatur, led one edi- 
tor to query whether the whole proposition might not be 
a “shell game;”?"! especially since the line had no permis- 


106The Argus (South Sioux City), May 14, 28, June 11, 1897; 
South Sioux City Press, August 26, 1897. 

107Dakota County Record, December 28, 1901, April 10, 1902. 

108Jbid., April 19, May 38, 1902. 

109North Nebraska Eagle, June 4, November 12, 1903, Febru- 
ary 25, 1904. 

110]bid., March 3, 1904. 

111Decatur Herald, March 4, 1904; North Nebraska Eagle, 
March 10, 1904. 
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sion to cross the Omaha and Winnebago Indian reserva- 
tions between Decatur and Homer.'!* Decatur voted (395 
to 13) the necessary right-of-way, however, and rumors of 
immediate construction were abroad in the land.'!% 

At the annual meeting of the “Homer line” stockhold- 
ers, a decision was reached to complete the line to Dakota 
City first, and to operate it with power purchased from 
the Sioux City Traction Company. Later extensions could 
be supplied by the company’s own power plant which was 
to be built.11¢ Just as this seemed likely, one of the stock- 
holders, Robert E. Evans, sued the directors of the cor- 
poration for letting contracts to the Western Electric 
Company unknown to most of the stockholders, at fraudu- 
lent prices. In reality Western Electric would have fur- 
nished $90,000 worth of supplies for $100,000 of the com- 
pany’s bonds, which was not a bargain for Western Elec- 
tric. But the contracts were immediately repudiated, and 
mortgage arrangements were completed so that materials 
could be purchased in local markets.''® Rails were laid as 
far as Dakota City and a gasoline car was purchased for 
immediate operation on the line.1’* The route followed 
the present highway out of South Sioux City. A “Y” shaped 
spur led into Crystal Lake Park. The line led into Dakota 
City along the north side of the present highway paving. 
A “Y” in front of the Court House was the terminus. A 
spur connected with the Burlington tracks near the depot 
in Dakota City.'’*7 The new “gaso-motor” arrived a month 


112North Nebraska Eagle, March 17, 1904; Tekamah Journal, 
April 14, 1904; Decatur Herald, April 22, May 12, 1904. 

113North Nebraska Eagle, May 5, 12, 19, 1904. 

114The officers at this time were: L. A. Jennings, New Castle, 
Indiana, president; Joseph Crow, Omaha, vice president; R. A. 
Talbot, Sioux City, general manager; H. C. Aiken, Omaha, secre- 
tary. Other directors present at this meeting were W. D. Jennings, 
New Castle, Indiana; Edgar B. Williams, Omaha; and C. J. O’Connor, 
Homer. (North Nebraska Eagle, May 19, 1904). 

115North Nebraska Eagle, June 9, 16, September 15, 1904. 

116]bid., October 6, 1904; Omaha World Herald, October 30, 1904. 

117Interview, Raymond H. Ream, editor of the Dakota County 
Herald, November 29, 1938. These facts were also verified by John 
Hileman who, with Mr. Ream was a youth in Dakota City during 
the street car era. 
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later and regular service every two hours from Dakota 
City to South Sioux City was scheduled. A heavier motor 
(120 H. P.) was bought for the gaso-motor car and a line 
was graded for track through South Sioux City two blocks 
to the west of the street car line, all the way to the combin- 
ation bridge. The “Homer line” thus expected to run its 
“gaso-motor” all the way to Fourth and Pierce streets 
in Sioux City, Iowa." 

But despite earlier predictions, the gaso-motor was 
not a success. After several interruptions in the service, 
“Captain” Talbot announced that two steam “dummy” 
locomotives and two coaches would be secured for the 
line until “gasoline efficiency is established.”'!* The “Ho- 
mer line” was also embarrassed financially (indebtedness, 
$56,566.24) and there were rumors of a deal with a pack- 
ing house firm for money to complete the line. These pack- 
ers were reported to be the owners of street railway and 
interurban properties in Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City.1*° There were also the Everett brothers in Lyons 
who would invest if the line were extended through their 
town toward Fremont.'*! This plan left the enthusiastic 
Decatur crowd out in the cold so they backed the projected 
Omaha, Decatur, and Northern Electric Railway for the 
next few years. To complicate the situation, the Great 
Northern Railway chose to build a line toward Lincoln, 
through the Indian reservations south of Homer. James 
J. Hill of the Great Northern fought Senator Ezra Millard 
and the Union Pacific forces for this grant from the Interi- 
cr Department in Washington, and won when the “Homer 
line” officials surrendered their rights to traverse the 
reservation.'!?? The Great Northern then transferred this 
line to the Burlington Railroad (present Sioux City to 
Lincoln branch line), and the “Homer line” was thereby 


118North Nebraska Eagle, November 3, 24, December 1, 1904. 

119Jbid., January 19, 1905. 

120]bid., May 19, 1904, April 27, 1905. 

121]bid., March 23, 1905. 

122Decatur Herald, May 5, 1905; North Nebraska Eagle, May 
11, July 6, 27, 1905. 
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cut off from all possibilities of construction further south 
than Homer. The Omaha, Decatur, and Northern Electric 
Railroad project which also failed to get an outlet to Sioux 
City through the Indian reservations, eventually became a 
steam railroad (the C., St. P. and O.), now operated by 
the Northwestern.'** Interurban projects from Decatur 
to Onawa, Iowa, or to Fremont, or to nowhere in particu- 
lar, still flourished for a time in Decatur, then all was 
quiet on that front.'** 

In the meantime, the inactive “Homer line” saved its 
franchise by a thirty day extension of time. Then, though 
it had sold $200,000 worth of 6 per cent ten year bonds to 
the National Bonding Guarantee Company of Topeka, it 
announced that it would purchase a new gaso-motor car 
in time to renew operation before the franchise expired.?*5 
But these plans failed to mature and the “two streaks of 
rust and a well developed string of liabilities’’!*° were 
sold at auction to W. R. Burch of Chicago, who was inter- 
ested in developing Crystal Lake. The company was thence- 
forth known as the Sioux City, Crystal Lake, and Homer 
Railroad Company, and since it was under the presidency 
of Joseph A. Faye for some time, it was called the “Faye 
line” by the natives in those parts. A spur line was built 
into “Faye’s Park” at Crystal Lake and two twenty-one 
foot street cars were purchased.'*? Since arrangements 
could not be made for electricity, Manager Faye purchased 
two gaso cars (manufactured at Harvey, Illinois), and 
hourly service was effective to Faye’s Park, with a car 
about every other hour to Dakota City.’** Twenty-four 
thousand passengers paid their fares on the Faye line in 
1907.29 But the Sioux City Traction Company, which had 
an exclusive franchise, asked $100 a month for the use of 


123Decatur Herald, August 4, 1905. 
124] bid., August 11, 1905; Omaha World Herald, April 20, 19065. 
125North Nebraska Eagle, October 5, 26, 1905. 

126]bid., December 21, 1905. 

127Jbid., August 16, October 18, 1906. 

128]bid., May 9, July 18, August 1, 1907. 

129U. S. Census, Street and Electric Railways, 1907, p. 352. 
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four blocks of its line in South Sioux City, or $300 a month 
for the use of one mile, and since the Homer line had lost 
its franchise rights in South Sioux City, Mr. Faye was 
forced to pay the price.'*® To add to the troubles heaped 
upon the unfortunate Mr. Faye, two of his gaso motor 
cars collided, and continued motor trouble caused frequent 
interruptions in the service.**! 

In 1910, Mr. Faye sought franchise rights for a track 
of his own on Randolph Street in South Sioux City to the 
bridge (a five cent fare to Sioux City was promised), but 
a compromise was arranged whereby Faye electrified his 
line to Crystal Park and operated it in connection with 
the Sioux City Traction Line all the way to Sioux City. 
The “dream of many years” was realized when the Trac- 
tion Company cars (80 passenger open cars, with as 
many as two trailers sometimes), operated to the park on a 
fifteen minute schedule. The line was then electrified to 
Dakota City'®? and President Faye now boasted sixteen 
miles of track and nine cars.1** 

But operating deficits constantly plagued the Faye 
line. Patronage was reported at the extremely low figure 
of one passenger per car mile of operation, and there was 
no mail contract to balance the deficit.1** The fare which 
the company charged for years (fifteen cents from Dakota 
City to South Sioux City, plus an additional ten cent fare 
on the Traction line to Sioux City) 5 seems to have been 
all the traffic would bear, though inadequate for the com- 
pany’s needs. So the “Homer line” was forced to reorgan- 
ize once more.!**° There were plans whereby the Sioux 
City Service Company (successor to the Sioux City Trac- 
tion Company) would build a line of its own along the 
Burlington right-of-way to Crystal Lake, then it was re- 


130North Nebraska Eagle, April 25, 1908. 

131Jbid., December 6, 1907, June 12, 1908. 

132Dakota County Record, March 19, April 16, 1910. 
133Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1910, p. 2017. 

134, S. Census, Street and Electric Railways, op. cit. 
135Interviews, Ream and Hileman. 

136Dakota County Record, September 8, 1910. 
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ported that the Service Company was negotiating for the 
purchase of the “Homer line.” The Bank of Dakota City 
began to sell its holdings of “Homer line” stock to the 
“highest bidder” and took steps to secure its remaining 
claims against the property.'*7 The president of this bank, 
M. O. Ayres, then sold his interest to E. P. Howell of 
Sioux City who now held all but five hundred shares out- 
standing. One stockholder, John M. Coe, tried to contest 
the sale, but the Howell-Ayres faction won their point 
and the line was virtually under new management. The 
extension of the line to Homer was once more anticipated. 
A spark of new life was enjoyed on the “Homer line” for 
a time in 1911. The track was repaired and plans were 
laid for reestablishing through service to Sioux City. 
Again there were schemes to continue the line south to- 
ward Omaha.?*8 

Six foot snow drifts may have crippled the line for a 
while early in 1912, but President Howell reportedly 
“showed the books” to prove that the line was making 
money. But Faye’s Park in Crystal Lake passed into other 
hands, and claims against the car line by the Gateway 
Improvement Company (unpaid bridge tolls) and by the 
C. St. P. M. and O. Railroad (unpaid trackage rent) proved 
most embarrassing.'*® The company reported a net oper- 
ating revenue of a thousand dollars in 1914 (operating 
revenue $8,199; operating expenses $7,188), but that 
same year the Burlington railroad operated suburban trains 
to Crystal Lake to care for the holiday crowds. Cars contin- 
ued intermittently on the “Homer line” until 1918 at which 
time the trolley wire and rails were sold for junk at fancy 
(World War I) prices. Rails which had originally cost 
twenty-eight dollars a ton brought fifty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents in the market.'*° 


137North Nebraska Eagle, May 26, June 23, July 14, 21, 1911. 

138] bid., September 1, 8, October 6, 27, November 17, 1911. 

139/bid., January 13, 19, July 12, November 8, 15, 1912. 

140] bid., July 24, December 18, 1914, January 3, 1913, June 13, 
1918. 
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The Omaha, Sioux City, and Northern 


When the “Homer line” was in its heyday, another 
interurban was projected from South Sioux City 
through Martinsburg, Hartington, and Bloomfield, toward 
Niobrara. Business men along the line made financial 
pledges and some advocates suggested a tax of twenty-five 
cents an acre on all land within four miles of the line.’*! 
A huge dam at Niobrara was to furnish power,'*? and the 
line was incorporated for a quarter of a million dollars as 
the Omaha, Sioux City, and Northern.'*? Plans were made 
to use the “Homer line” tracks, and right-of-way was se- 
cured in other places. Interest in the line was especially 
great at Decatur, Tekamah, Jackson, and Hartington. 
Promoters W. E. King, and C. W. Baker raised enough 
money to pay themselves $6,000 for trying to get several 
capitalists interested in the project.‘** Mr. King reported 
that the project was receiving “special attention in the 
European money market.” C. W. Baker announced that 
the funds had been “arranged for.” The company’s blue- 
prints showed lines to Fremont, Norfolk, Ord, O’Neill, 
besides the Omaha and Niobrara lines originally an- 
nounced. Promoter Baker turned up with a construction 
company of his own and plans for a power plant which 
would make electricity for the Omaha branch of the line.'*® 

The Baker Construction Company commenced work 
on the Niobrara power plant, and with the supposed back- 
ing of London capitalists, interurban line construction 
(called the Niobrara, Sioux City, and Omaha Railway in 
one account) was promised within a month.'*® The $16,- 


141Jbid., March 19, 1909. 

142Dakota County Record, May 21, 1910. 

143The incorporators were A. King, J. W. Van Horn, E. A. 
Tennis, B. M. McCue, and J. A. Singhaus. (North Nebraska Eagle, 
August 4, 1914.) 

144North Nebraska Eagle, September 29, November 24, De- 
cember 15, 1911. 
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500,000 Niobrara Water Power Railway was organized 
with C. W. Baker as its head,'*? but Chairman Hall of 
the State Railway Commission asked to see the contract 
which Mr. Baker claimed he had with London capitalists, 
and limited the company to a total capitalization of 
$400,000.'*® One steam shovel arrived in Niobrara to begin 
work on the power canal,'*® then nothing more was re- 
ported about this project. 

Another corporation, the Nebraska Central Railway 
Company, filed articles of incorporation in South Dakota. 
This was to have involved a $750,000 interurban from 
Ainsworth, Nebraska to Pierre, South Dakota.°® But 
this scheme, like most of the others, seems to have been 
dropped. 

A number of factors account adequately enough for 
the decline of interurban promotions after 1914. World 
War I with its shortages and its high prices may explain 
the lapse of promotion for a few years at least. The gen- 
eral decline of patronage, and the attractive price offered 
for scrap iron (rails) was enough to finish off the inter- 
urban at South Sioux City, for example. And after the 
war, interurban promoters could gain little comfort from 
the few struggling suburban lines in Qmaha and Lincoln 
which were masquerading as interurban companies. Quite 
possibly, the decline of land values and of general farm 
prosperity in Nebraska was a bad omen for some promoters 
who found business men, bankers, and “eastern capital- 
ists,” unresponsive to further interurban schemes; and 
who sensed the futility of a further combing over of lists 
of farmers for purposes of purveying to them some choice 
securities. And if these reasons were not enough, there 
remains the most significant of all, namely the advent of 
the automobile and of good roads. For by these devices, 


147North Nebraska Eagle, October 10, 1913; Omaha World Her- 
ald, June 28, 1913; Omaha Daily Bee, January 3, 1914; Omaha 
Daily News, January 3, 1914. 
148North Nebraska Eagle, December 12, 1913, January 9, 1914. 
149] bid., May 1, 1914. 
150Lincoln Daily News, November 19, 1913. 
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nearly every farmer became a suburbanite. Many routes, 
not just one, were available to those who wished to travel 
between nearby cities. And every man who owned his own 
automobile, could be his own motorman and operate on 
his own schedule. 

Interurban empires came tumbling down most every- 
where during the twenties and thirties. Nebraska, which 
had been marginal territory for interurban promoters 
during the heyday of this means of intercity travel, was 
spared the bankruptcies, the obsolescence, and the unem- 
ployment which characterized this industry in the more 
populous states. A few dozen boom-time enthusiasts in 
Hastings, Decatur, or Omaha, might recall the greatness 
which had so narrowly slipped their grasp—the cities, the 
industries, and the interurban railways that might have 
been. That sort of daydream seems very distant and very 
unimportant now. Very distant, and very unimportant, 
indeed. Yet it occurred just a generation or two ago. 











Nebraska’s Antoine Barada Again 


By Louise Pound 


NTOINE Barada of Richardson County, Nebraska, 
A was a real person, notable among our nineteenth 
century pioneers. He was a man of fabulous strength 
who had an adventurous life and who developed into a 
prominent figure in Nebraska folklore. The Federal 
Writer’s Project, Pamphlet 8 (1937), characterized him 
as “the strongest man who ever roamed the shores of the 
Missouri river.” The headnote prefixed to mention of 
some of the tall tales concerning him ranks him as “second 
only to Febold as a legendary or mythical character of 
Nebraska.” In an article on “Nebraska Strong Men” in 
the Southern Folklore Quarterly (VII, September, 1943, 
pp. 133-143) I referred to some of the stories of his 
prowess and quoted in full one known to Mari Sandoz. 
By our own time, folklore seems to have arisen concerning 
his ancestry as well as concerning his feats of strength. 
I bring up the matter now because of recurrent press 
items such as the following from the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Evening Journal of January 23, 1949: 


A.P. Falls City, Nebraska. An 84-year-old descendant 
of Count Barada, a French nobleman, will be buried here. 
William Barada died at Hiawatha, Kansas. He was a grand- 
son of the Count who married an Indian girl and became 
a legendary figure. Survivors include seven daughters and 
four sons. 


For one thing, this statement does not differentiate 
Antoine Barada, primarily the legendary figure, and his 
father Michael who is customarily described as a French 
nobleman, a Count. Another story is that Michael was a 
Spanish grandee. The Federal Writer’s pamphlet serves 
as a chief source, no doubt, of the now stock story of 
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Antoine’s romantic parentage, which it seems to accept 
without question: 


Antoine Barada was the son of Count Michael Barada, 
a gay Parisian, and Laughing Water, a pretty Omaha maiden, 
whose romance is said to be one of the most beautiful in 
history .. . He died in 1866 and was buried beside his wife 
in Richardson County at the little village of Barada which 
was named in his honor. 


Robert Maher, who wrote of Antoine’s deeds the year 
before in the Lincoln, Nebraska, Sunday Journal and 
Star (June 14, 1936), gave him the same parents, Count 
Michael and Laughing Water. He commented: 


Accounts of their romance and marriage comprise one 
of the tender chapters of the history of a period when eastern 
Nebraskans were too much concerned with the struggles for 
survival to give much heed to the sentimental. 


Mari Sandoz, best known as the author of Old Jules 
(1935) and Crazy Horse (1942), who was an employee 
in the office of the Secretary of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society for a time and who served as assistant 
editor of the Nebraska History magazine, testifies that 
she knew stories of Antoine when she was a child. Miss 
Sandoz is unusually well versed in Northwestern Nebraska 
history and legend. 


He was a half-breed, the son of Michael Barada who 
was supposed to be of royal connections in Spain . . .The 
town of Barada in Richardson County was named after 
Michael. Around 1934 when I was working at the State 
Historical Society, a letter came in seeking information on 
the Barada family, to settle, I recall now, an estate. Whether 
this was another of the recurring Spanish inheritance hoaxes 
I don’t know. . . There was also a Michael Barada in the 
Custer County region for a while, I’m told. 


An entry in Nebraska Place-Names (1925), compiled 
by Lilian Fitzpatrick and published in the University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, 
reads: 
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Barada. This place is situated in Barada Precinct and 
it and the precinct were named after one of the first settlers, 
Antoine Barada (1807-1887), a French-Omaha half-breed whose 
wife was a French woman. He named the village after himself. 


The year 1887 entered here as that of Antoine’s 
death is given in several other sources. And some state 
that the town and precinct of Barada—the name has 
initial accentuation—were named after Michael. It is 
likeliest, however, that they were named not after Michael 
nor by Antoine after himself but by others because of 
the residence of Antoine and his family in the vicinity. 
The name Barada may suggest that he was Spanish- 
Indian but there is no doubt that he was French-Indian, 
as suggested by the name Antoine and as stated in most 
accounts of his parentage. The statement that Michael 
Barada was “a gay Parisian” and that his “romance” 
with a “pretty Indian maiden, Laughing Water” was 
“one of the most beautiful in the world” sounds as though 
it owes something to glamorous furbishing, as will be 
seen. 

There is one good source of information concerning 
Antoine that seems in general to be overlooked, namely 
that in the biographical section, pp. 321-347, of the 
Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, II (1887). In this section are printed seven- 
teen biographies of well-known Nebraskans; his is the 
fifteenth, pp. 343-346, and is given by no means the 
briefest space. The secretary of the Society was then 
Professor George E. Howard of the Department of His- 
tory of the State University, a fine scholar, trained in 
Germany. The biographies may have appeared under his 
supervision, some perhaps from his pen. The account of 
Antoine begins: 


Among the many noted Nebraskans gathered to their 
fathers in the past few years, there were none whose deeds 
of bravery and adventurous life compare with those of An- 
toine Barada, who died in the summer of 1866 at the little 
town which bears his name in Richardson County .. .His 
career as chief, captive, trader, scout and pilot deserves more 
than passing note. 

















ANTOINE BARADA 


A photo reportedly taken in the 1870's, identified by Lewis C 
Edwards, Falls City, in 1917. 
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In summary, the acocunt states that he was born 
in 1807 near what is now Fort Calhoun in Washington 
County. His father Michael was a white man and repre- 
sented the Omaha tribe of Indians at the conference 
which drafted what is known as the treaty of Prairie 
du Chien in 1836. His mother was a full-blooded Indian 
woman. At seven he was captured by Sioux in one of 
their forays on the OQmahas but was spared the fate of 
his companions. After two years he escaped and returned 
or was returned to his parents. Colonel Rogers of the 
United States Army planned to place him in the Military 
Academy [West Point] but his aunt, Mme. Mousette, in 
St. Louis, persuaded him to hide and not go to the aca- 
demy. From boyhood he exhibited extraordinary muscular 
powers. When employed in Missouri as superintendent 
of quarries he is said to have proved his strength by lifting 
clear 1,800 pounds. In 1832 he returned to his tribe to 
visit his parents. Again in St. Louis, he married a French 
woman, Josephene (Josephine) Veien in 1836. In 1849, 
the Gold Rush year, he went overland to California, 
meeting many adventures and exciting incidents on the 
way and when returning. He remained on the West Coast 
six years. He had often visited his mother’s tribe in 
Richardson County. After his return from the West he 
finally settled there on a farm. He brought up a family 
of three sons [Michael, William, and Thomas] and four 
girls. He died in 1866 and is buried in the Catholic 
cemetery just east of the village of Barada. His biogra- 
pher in the Transactions comments that he had the ap- 
preciation of “many friends, acquaintances and strangers 
for his kind words, good deeds, and generous acts.” 

This brief account of his life should be that which 
is most nearly authentic since it was written nearest the 
time of his death, whether he died in 1866 as stated in 
the Transactions (possibly a misprint for 1886), or in 
1887, or in 1885, the year given on his tombstone. It 
nowhere states that his father was a Parisian Count or 
a member of a noble Spanish family. Nor is there any 
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reference to his father’s romance, “one of the most beau- 
tiful in history.” 

Some years later, in 1917, appeared another pretty 
dependable account. This is in Lewis C. Edwards’ History 
of Richardson County, chapter VIII, p. 191. The author 
makes no claim to have known Antoine but he had infor- 
mation from members of the Barada family. Edwards 
states that Antoine was “born at St. Mary’s near Fort 
Calhoun across the river from Omaha.” His father Michael 
was an educated Frenchman from France employed by 
the United States Government as an interpreter, and he 
served in that capacity in the making of the famous 
treaty of Prairie du Chien, negotiated in a town of that 
name in Wisconsin. The elder Barada and his wife “were 
stationed at Fort Lisa about 200 miles north of St. Mary’s 
above Omaha.” Here the lad was stolen by the Sioux and 
a ransom demanded of his parents. He was recovered 
six months later by the payment of “two ponies.” Some 
soldiers promised to take him east to be educated at 
West Point Military Academy. He was taken down the 
river to Carondolet south of St. Louis. Here he was left 
stranded by intoxicated soldiers and found and returned 
to his aunt, Mrs. Moosac. Later he was employed in a 
stone quarry. He was a thick heavy-set man of broad 
shoulders and prodigious strength. He married a French" 
woman, Josephine Vierhen, who was familiarly known 
as Marcelite. 

In Edwards’ History of 1917 is a short paper headed 
“Pioneer Exploits by Antoine Barada,” written by him, 
it is stated, in response to solicitations for sketches of 
early times. By 1917, Antoine had been dead many years. 
It hardly deserves the credence of preceding accounts 
for it goes astray in the second sentence, “My parents 
were of French descent and coming from New Orleans 
were called Creoles.” The Louisiana Creoles were white 
persons descended from the French or Spanish settlers 
of Louisiana. Antoine’s mother was an Indian, not a 
Creole. The account speaks of his having been reared 
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“in every luxury of civilized life’ but that he preferred 
adventure and entered as a mere boy into the employment 
of the Northwestern Fur Company and traveled back and 
forth to the mountains. In 1856 he settled on a farm, the 
second settler in the region, and the precinct was named 
after him. According to Edwards the inscriptions on the 
stones at his and his wife’s grave say: Antoine Barada. 
Born August 2, 1807. Died March 30, 1885. Josephine Bar- 
ada. Born March 22, 1817. Died May 8, 1889. 

What is the source of the tale of the gay Parisian 
Count and his romance with the Indian maiden? How did 
it make its way into circulation? It seems to have emerged 
about 1933-34, perhaps from the Barada family, or from 
a lawyer, or from a friend and since then has been handed 
on. It was given prominence in the Sunday magazine 
section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 20, 1934. A 
preceding account, the initial appearance of the story 
so far as I have been able to learn, came from Edward 
Harlan, president of the Tribal Council of Omaha Indians, 
when the Thompson-Howard bill seeking to establish 
Indian rights was introduced into Congress by represen- 
tative Edgar Howard of Columbus, Nebraska. Howard 
was United States Congressman, 1922-35. The bill pro- 
vided for placing certain members of the Barada family, 
“descendants of Count Michael and Laughing Buffalo,” 
on the official rolls of the Omaha tribe, in order to make 
them eligible for land allotments. The story of Michael’s 
romance was included in the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs which accompanied the bill 
pending in 1934. It would be of great interest to see 
this report in view of the light it might throw on the 
initial account of the Barada ancestry. One infers that 
the tale was helpful in the passing of the bill. Yet it is 
hard to see how Antoine’s descendants of the 1930’s could 
be expected to give altogether trustworthy information 
concerning Michael’s coming to America. Without written 
records to fall back on, relying on story, how many 
of us in the twentieth century could tell much concerning 
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the romances of our grandfathers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? 

Whoever was responsible for the launching or pub- 
licizing of it, the glamorous account by Keith Kerman 
of the Sunday magazine staff of the Post-Dispatch must 
have done much to float it into currency. It does not 
appear in the available printed accounts before 1934, so 
far as I know, but it does in all those written later. I am 
indebted for seeing a typewritten transcription of the 
St. Louis newspaper story to Mr. John Wiltse of Falls 
City, the author of “Tales of Antoine Barada and his 
father Michael,” a well-written paper prepared for a 
program and now in the files of the State Historical 
Society. It occupies four single-spaced pages. Here, in 
summary, is the tale of the romance of the Count and 
his Indian bride. It is so glamorous and farfetched, yet 
stock, that one wonders at its unquestioned acceptance. 
Omitting many details it is as follows: 

Young Michael Barada was twenty as he sauntered 
along a fashionable Parisian street, his sword in its jeweled 
scabbard swinging jauntily. In front of the house of a 
nobleman a rose dropped at his feet from a window. He 
looked up in time to see the face of a girl and fell im- 
petuously in love. Returning to the scene the next day, 
he found that she had just left Paris to sail for America. 
She was an Indian girl who with others of her race had 
been brought to Paris by the French government that 
Parisians might see aboriginal Americans and they in 
turn might see France. The girl was Tae-Gle-Ha, or 
Laughing Buffalo. She was seventeen. The young gallant 
knew nothing of Indian tribes or the part of the country to 
which she had sailed. Nevertheless he took ship, landing 
in Montreal in the late 1780’s. He had one clue in his 
search for her. It was that in the Northern and Western 
Indian languages the word tae meant buffalo. He held 
to his purpose and journeyed to many tribes in many 
regions. His stupendous search lasted ten years. At last 
he found Tae-Gle-Ha in a village of the Omaha tribe. 
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She was twenty-seven and still unmarried—perhaps be- 
cause of her glimpse long before of the young Parisian 
gallant. Two weeks later they were married, first by Indian 
ceremony and later by a Jesuit priest. Barada became a 
member of the Omaha tribe. They moved across the Mis- 
souri river with the Omahas into what is now Nebraska, 
living in the first house built by a white man in the 
region. 

An account in the Falls City Journal, the leading 
Richardson County newspaper, written five years later 
than Kerman’s of 1934 and reprinted in the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Sunday Journal and Star of December 31, 1939, 
differs in a few details. One is this: 


The French nobleman met Antoine’s mother when the 
Indian girl was in school in France under the sponsorship 
of a rich and kindly French family which had taken a liking to 
her during a visit to the United States. Count Barada fol- 
lowed Laughing Water to America and married her. 


The stories of Antoine agree that when a lad in 
St. Louis, after his return from the Sioux, he stayed with 
his aunt, Mme. Mousette (Moosac in 1917), living a 
civilized life in Missouri rather than a tribal one with the 
Omaha Indians. Obviously this aunt with the French name 
was Michael’s sister rather than Laughing Buffalo’s. 
How about her? She too, if Michael’s sister, was of noble 
birth. How did she reach St. Louis? She did not accom- 
pany Michael on his ten year search but must have come 
to America later. If so, in view of her birth and position 
in Paris, why make the venturesome journey across the 
Atlantic, surely an unusual one for a French noblewoman 
of her day, or later, especially since it was to a pioneer 
region. 

Doubtless Laughing Water (apparently echoing Long- 
fellow’s Minnehaha) is a more attractive name than 
Laughing Buffalo. Yet with the change goes the one clue 
that enabled the Count, in the story of his romance, to 
find his inamorata. He could find Laughing Buffalo 
(Tae-Gle-Ha) but never Laughing Water. 
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Finally, there is another consideration to be taken 
into account, an important one, too. If Michael Barada 
was a young gallant at the court of King Louis XVI, 
the late 1780’s and early 1790’s seem a strange time for 
him to desert the King and the court for his long quest 
of the once-glimpsed Laughing Buffalo, temporarily in 
France at that unlikely time. This was the period of 
the French Revolution and 1789 was a cataclysmic year. 
King Louis was beheaded in 1793, and the French nobility 
abolished. If Michael was really a Count, a likelier story 
would state that he came to our shores after the out- 
break of the Revolution to escape French conditions. 
Landing at New Orleans, he penetrated into the central 
west and, like many white men, such as Manuel Lisa or 
Kit Carson, married an Indian girl. Given this situation, 
his patrician sister might more probably have followed 
him to the New World, coming from New Orleans to 
‘St. Louis. One doubts, however, that Michael Barada was 
a Count, and one surely doubts the details of his romantic 
quest. 

Probably coming allusions to Antoine and Michael 
Barada will repeat the story of the gay young Parisian 
and his romantic winning of his bride. But how far 
should it be credited, in these days, and continue to be 
handed on as valid biography? Folklore is of interest and it 
has its degree of importance, but it should be distinguished 
from history. 














Book Reviews 


Gold Rush Album. Edited by Joseph Henry Jackson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. ix + 239 pp. 
$10.00.) 


In 1948, 1949, and 1950 the state of California cele- 
brates its three centennial anniversaries of the Discovery, 
the Rush, and Statehood. Gold Rush Album is the dis- 
tinguished and fitting publication for the middle year an- 
niversary celebration. 

The editor has attempted to recover the experiences 
of those historical days by the collection and reproduction 
of the best pictures, drawings, sketches, contemporary ac- 
counts and descriptions that are available in the numerous 
historical depositories across the land. He has selected 
some five hundred such items for reproduction in the Al- 
bum. 

After some pictures of early California and brief illus- 
trations of the spread of the gold fever, the author-editor 
has displayed the scenes and experiences of the forty-niners 
along each of the several routes that were followed to the 
new El Dorado. The central route across Nebraska is des- 
cribed from the outfitting points on the Missouri River to 
Hangtown (present Placerville) beyond the passes of the 
Sierras. 

Tourists of today in the rapid progress of mator car, 
pullman, or plane can hardly sense the toil, hardship and 
exhaustion that the forty-niners had to endure. The dan- 
gers and delays of crossing the Missouri, the Elkhorn, the 
South Platte, the Bear River, the exhausting sands of the 
Mojave and the cliffs and gorges of the Sierras are all here 
in pictures and in brief descriptions. Pictures of grave 
markers, abandoned equipment, and lost animals portray 
the numerous tragedies along the trail and remind the 
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reader of the rich human history that is being commemor- 
ated in these anniversary years. 

Gold Rush Album portrays chiefly the migration 
from east of the Missouri to the west coast. The earlier 
west coast migration and shipments from other parts of 
the world have received only incidental attention. How- 
ever, the several routes from the Platte Valley to Cape 
Horn are each treated in turn. The excellent organization 
of the material and the clear contemporary maps on the 
bindings make it easy to grasp the spread of the migra- 
tion and the several lines of travel used. From the evi- 
dence here supplied, it would be difficult to choose the 
best way to have proceeded to the gold fields. In those days 
there was no safe and easy way to cross the continent. 
These first migrants made the greatest sacrifices toward 
that accumulation of knowledge and effort that has sup- 
plied our present facilities. 

The editor has selected his illustrations from a wide 
variety of sources. Most of them are products of the decade 
that he treats. Among the works that he has drawn from 
are James Linforth, Routes from Liverpool to the Great 
Salt Lake, 1855; Alonzo Delano, Pen Knife Sketches, or 
Chips of the Old Block, 1853; J. B. Barthwick, Three Years 
in California, 1857; John W. Audubon, Illustrated Notes 
of an Expedition Through Mexico to California, 1852; and 
J. M. Letts, Pictorial View of California, 1852. 

Considerable parts of the last three chapters are de- 
voted to pictures of the diggings and life in California 
during that first colorful decade. The growth of the coast 
towns is a natural part of the story. Anyone who wishes 
to follow this glamorous chapter of Pacific coast history 
will enrich his knowledge by consulting the Album. On its 
pages he will find more of the spirit that animated the 
migration than is evident along the trails and the camp 
sites today. The book will add zest to a trip to these historic 
scenes. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 
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The Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage and Express Routes. 
By Agnes Wright Spring. (Glendale: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1949. 418 pp. Notes, illustrations, 
and bibliography. $7.50.) 


Mrs. Spring has climaxed a career of writing authori- 
tatively and interestingly on Wyoming historical matters 
by turning out an intensive study of the Cheyenne-Black 
Hills Stage Routes, a subject hitherto amply romanticized 
but not sufficiently well understood. Up to this time, we 
have had to be content with The Black Hills Trail by Brown 
and Willard and other books equally honest but quite in- 
adequate. Mrs. Spring has attempted and well-nigh suc- 
ceeded in doing an exhaustive job, the result of many years 
of intensive research, fully aided and abetted by Mr. Rus- 
sell Thorp, Jr., historically-minded son of the last owner 
of the stage line. We suspect that this is “the definitive 
book” on the subject. 

A vast amount of flavorsome historical data has been 
blended with literary competence. The straight chronologi- 
cal approach, from Custer’s gold report of 1874 to the 
“last coach out” in 1887, sometimes makes for choppiness, 
but this is largely compensated for by astutely-worded 
chapter headings which indicate a kind of rough topical 
organization superimposed on the kaleidoscopic scene. The 
book is chock-full of detail, some of it bordering on trivia, 
but all slanted toward a nostalgic recapturing of a bygone 
era. The tone is chatty rather than ponderous, and humor 
plays fitfully throughout, ranging from the raw fabrica- 
tions of bull-whackers to the delicate necessity of “‘dove- 
tailed knees” in the crowded, jouncing stage. The author 
has an eye for irony, also, particularly the tragic devas- 
tating kind which characterized the pitiful attempts by the 
Sioux to preserve their “rights” in the scramble. 

Another virtue of the book is that it sticks to its theme, 
which is the several hundred miles of actual stage line, 
the personnel, equipment, and vicissitudes thereof, the 
stage stations, and the communities at either end of the 
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run, notably Cheyenne and Deadwood. Following a sage 
bit of advice to authors, “it starts at the beginning and 
ends at the ending,” with almost no annoying detours. 
Mrs. Spring firmly resists the temptation to enlarge on 
juicy allied subjects, such as old Fort Laramie, Indian af- 
fairs at Red Cloud Agency, or the hostilities of 1876, cul- 
minating in the bloody affair on the Little Bighorn. In 
some instances, as in the case of the Jenney scientific ex- 
pedition of 1875 and the parallel stage line north from 
Sidney, Nebraska, I felt that almost too much restraint was 
exercised. But this is quibbling. Few histories manage to 
be better integrated than this. 

The heroes of this story are the promoters, the man- 
agers, and the employees of the stage line who dreamed up 
the idea as soon as the first rumor of gold electrified Chey- 
enne, and then translated the dream into reality. The 
“hero” label is no mere literary gesture. What those men 
had to overcome to achieve their goal is something for the 
rubber-tired, gasoline-powered tourist of today to contem- 
plate: three hundred miles of abysmal rutted wilderness, 
snow, ice, flood, hopping-mad Indians, and—worst of all— 
a swarm of persistent, murderous bandits. Some stage men, 
like Johnny Slaughter and H. E. “Stuttering” Brown, sac- 
rificed their lives to keep the wheels rolling. Gilmer, Salis- 
bury, and Patrick staked their fortune and managerial gen- 
ius on the venture. Luke Voorhees did a magnificent, Her- 
culean job of superintending the route. George Lathrop 
and Ernest Logan serve as proper symbols of the skillful 
reinsmen, while “shotgun messengers,” such as Scott Davis 
and D. Boone May, give a highly creditable performance 
in peppering the pestiferous “road agents” with buckshot. 
These and dozens of others deserved to be thus memorial- 
ized. A notable feature of the book is “Appendix A,” where 
personnel of the stage company, together with Russell 
Thorp, Jr., patron of the book, are listed alphabetically 
and given a biographical summary. 

The villains in the piece are not the wily redskins. 
(Even some early cases of scalping by “Indians” look sus- 
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piciously like the dirty work of white renegades.) The vil- 
lains are those deep-dyed varmints, the stage robbers or 
“road agents,” and what an assortment of characters they 
turned out to be! Some of them, like 19-year old Jim Hall, 
a hitchhiker who got picked up by the wrong horsemen, 
may have been hung by mistake; but masks and blacking 
could not entirely conceal a man’s features and most of 
the robbers were quite identifiable. Although a lynching 
bee or stiff penitentiary term was a good terminal proba- 
bility, the fabulous cargoes which travelled from the Hills 
to Cheyenne were awfully hard to resist, even when the 
gold dust was riding in an armored “treasure coach” and 
encased in a specially designed chilled-steel salamander 
guaranteed to withstand dynamite or sledge-hammer for 
48 hours. So came the violent pageant, with such picar- 
esque figures as “Reddy” McKemma, “Dunc” Blackburn, 
Jack Wall, “Persimmon Bill,” “Big Nose George” Parrot, 
and “Dutch Charley.” There were many thrilling episodes, 
like Scott Davis’ successful pursuit of Blackburn and Wall 
across the frozen Wyoming landscape and the daring es- 
cape from a train washroom staged by Billy Webster, alias 
Clark Pelton, alias “the Kid.” Inevitably, Jesse and Frank 
James slink around through these pages, but only on sus- 
picion. Mrs. Spring is unable to bring either of these le- 
gendary figures into focus. The grand climax was the 
Canyon Springs robbery, on September 26, 1878, when 
blood was spilled all over the landscape and $27,000 worth 
of gold bullion was plundered. 

The book is crammed with authentic minutia, some of 
it laden with enough romanticism to gladden the heart of 
a Hollywood script writer. Thousands of “Hillers” strain 
at the leash imposed by a temporarily conscientious govern- 
ment, waiting for the Sioux to sign away their lives. Two 
rival Pony Express riders, performing the publicized “race 
of the century,” come roaring into Deadwood with nobody 
paying the least bit of attention, for Wild Bill Hickok was 
just now murdered. Stagecoach passenger Mrs. Durbin is 
amazed to find $10,000 in currency in a bag with her baby’s 
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milk bottles. Calamity Jane and her brazen comrades 
thread their iniquitous way up and down the Black Hills 
Trail. 

Only two noteworthy criticisms occur, and these are 
perhaps debatable sins of omission. First, while the hon- 
esty and integrity of the book are abundantly evident, the 
copious sources are implied rather than specifically stated. 
In a book of this scope and scholarship, it is unfortunate 
that footnotes on sources were not used more liberally. It 
may be that footnotes are now old-fashioned, but you can’t 
beat them for cinching the authenticity of your data. In 
this respect, a bibliography alone does not suffice, espe- 
cially a telescoped bibliography like the one appended. 
Without questioning any of them for a moment, where for 
instance did all those marvellous details of the Concord 
coach come from? That represents a lot of research, and 
the nature and extent of this research should be shown. 

Secondly, the map appended is a dandy, but a series 
of more detailed sectional maps would have had much 
greater value to historians and sentimentalists alike. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


America’s Sheep Trails: History, Personalities. By Edward 
N. Wentwourth. (Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1948. xxii + 667 pp. Illustrations, notes, 
and index. $7.00.) 


America’s Sheep Trails presents the complete and col- 
orful record of the development of the sheep industry in 
America. The story begins with the introduction of sheep 
into the West India Islands by Christopher Columbus in 
1493 on his second voyage to the New World. For more than 
four and a half centuries sheep have contributed to the 
food, clothing and wealth of the men and women in the 
western hemisphere. 

Each chapter in the book describes the events in some 
specific region or describes some specific feature of the 
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sheep industry. The arrangement is primarily chronologi- 
cal. The chapter headings include “The Spanish Founda- 
tion,” “The Eastern Colonies,” “The Merino Wave,” “Sheep 
in the Southwest,” “Flocks in the Farming States,” “Era 
of the Great Trails,” “The Commercial Feeding Industry,” 
“The Rise of Texas,” “Cattle-Sheep Wars” and sixteen 
other related topics. 

America’s Sheep Trails is almost an encyclopedia of 
the sheep industry in the United States. The author traces 
not only the migration of sheep into new territory, but the 
rise in popularity of some of the important breeds and the 
care of sheep on the range and in the feed lot. He describes 
Indian troubles in the Southwest and the wars between 
cattlemen and sheep owners for the use of government 
owned range. He tells of profits and losses, of methods used 
to control diseases and insect pests, and of the desirability 
of protecting ewes from inclement weather during the 
lambing season. He relates stories of the depredation of 
wolves and coyotes and the losses inflicted by “Red Flash,” 
“Three Toes,” “Scarface,” “Old Angora,” and other fa- 
mous killers. He mentions sheep markets and describes 
market practices used in various areas. 

America’s Sheep Trails presents not only a record of 
events but mentions by name the men who made many of 
the events happen, and narrates the means they used to 
secure results. Well known Nebraskans who are mentioned 
include Peter Jansen, T. B. Hord, Bartlett Richards, and 
Marshall Ross. 

The book is more than a history of sheep in the United 
‘States, because sheep played an important part in the de- 
velopment of this country. This broad interest can be illus- 
trated by an event that happened in the Pacific Northwest 
in 1853. The boundary line between Canada and the United 
States had not been clearly established and both countries 
claimed San Juan Island which lies south of Vancouver 
Island. The British established a sheep ranch on the north- 
ern shore of the island. The American Collector of Customs 
eventually seized thirty sheep and sold them at public auc- 
tion to secure funds to pay the import duty. A little later 
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an American settler shot a pet pig belonging to the agent 
of the Hudson Bay Company. The pig had broken into the 
settler’s garden. The British decided to use the incident to 
settle the question of sovereignty and started criminal ac- 
tion. Eventually the island was awarded to the United 
States. 

Everyone who is interested in history or the sheep in- 
dustry will enjoy reading America’s Sheep Trails. It is 
well written and unusually well documented. Mr. Went- 
worth has performed a valuable service by bringing to- 
gether in a single volume the essential facts concerning 
sheep in the United States. 


University of Nebraska H. C. Filley 


The Black Hills and Their Incredible Characters. By Ro- 
bert J. Casey. (Indianapolis: The Dobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1949. 383 pp. Illustrations, appendix, biblio- 
graphy, and index. $5.00.) 


One of the more interesting trends in recent histori- 
cal writing has been the growing emphasis on sectional 
history. This book on the Black Hills by Robert J. Casey 
is but one of the latest of such works, which include the 
very numerous series on the American rivers, trails, lakes, 
mountains, and folkways. Whether these local histories 
represent a conscious effort of a troubled generation to 
find the roots of its culture or whether they constitute 
nostalgic, escapist literature could be much disputed. But 
after reading a number of them, one becomes aware of a 
well defined pattern aimed at the general reader rather 
than the professional historian. Folklore is stressed, par- 
ticularly if it is of a picturesque and ungrammatical var- 
iety; the style approaches that of the newspaper story; 
organization is episodic; the dull but significant economic 
and social base is slighted; evidence of original or deep re- 
search is limited; and the author displays a contagious love 
for his subject. 
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This study contains both the merits and the short- 
comings of the pattern, but it manages to stay on the credit 
side of the ledger. If a lover of the Hills desires a synthesis 
of what is already known of that area told in a superb style 
learned from years of reporting on a Chicago newspaper, 
he will enjoy this book. Such oft told tales as the gold rush 
and the killing of Wild Bill Hickok are related with fresh 
zest, and the Casey touch is evident from the opening sen- 
tences. “They say,” the book begins, “that on still summer 
nights, when the moon is full and the wind is from the 
east, you can see the dark shadows of Fred Evans’ bull 
train plodding endlessly toward a pot of gold at the end of 
a rainbow. The best spot for observing this phenomenon 
is probably the grave pit at Wounded Knee.” 

The Black Hills, Casey tells us, were little bothered by 
the Indians, for to them the area was Paha-Sapa, inviolate 
shrine of the Manitou to be visited only by the medicine 
men. Paha-Sapa the Hills remain throughout the book, 
into which some interesting medicine men and women 
come to propitiate the spirits and draw the worshipers by 
the millions. Among these witch doctors were personali- 
ties as varied as Custer, Fly Specked Billy, Preacher Smith, 
Calamity Jane, Gutzon Borglum, and Peter Norbeck. Over- 
shadowing all of them, however, was Calvin Coolidge. True, 
Cal was not exactly a mountain man. But the publicity 
which he brought to the Hills as he caught meat-fed trout 
was invaluable, and a grateful public has recognized its 
debt by a superabundance of markers. That Korzak Ziol- 
kowski’s name will one day be added to the list, Casey is 
confident. For when his statue of Crazy Horse is completed, 
“there will be nothing else resembling it on earth—not 
even Rushmore.” Of the current attractions, the most un- 
restrained praise goes to the Black Hills Playhouse and its 
own ebullient medicine man, Warren Lee. 

The old timers in the Hills are importantly muttering 
a little dubiously over certain details in the book, as old 
timers invariably do. But they are not being very voluble, 
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because the author has won their tolerance by his unmis- 
takable affection for their land. 


University of South Dakota Cedric Cummins 


Pursuit of the Horizon: A Life of George Catlin. By Loyd 
Haberly. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
239 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 


This book, “A Life of George Catlin, Painter and Re- 
corder of the American Indian,” should be of interest not 
only to the casual reader but also to the student of history, 
anthropology, art, and other fields. It is a story not only 
of Catlin the showman and artist but of a period in Ameri- 
can history and the people of the day. The author, appar- 
ently through considerable research and effort, has re- 
corded Catlin’s life in a manner to hold the attention of 
the reader. 

It is a story of a man’s dream which carried him from 
his boyhood home at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to many 
parts of the world. “Where Peale had painted the trium- 
phant beginning of one nation, he would record on canvas 
the gallant ending of all the tawny nations left between the 
Alleghenies and the Pacific shore. And he would have a 
museum—a traveling museum of everything Indian and 
everything animal, vegetable, or mineral that had shaped 
and colored Indian culture.” Through the pages of this 
book one travels with Catlin and his dream up the muddy 
Missouri to the prairies, across the plains of Texas, and 
on triumphant tours with the Indian Gallery through the 
cities of eastern United States. Catlin becomes a showman 
and one may have some difficulty following his dream 
through the political manuevers of Washington and the 
drawing rooms of Philadelphia and Boston. 

His departure for Europe in 1839 with his Indian 
Gallery, including two live grizzly bears, began a new era 
in his remarkable life. His gallery was widely acclaimed in 
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England and later on the continent. It is during the later 
part of this period, with financial reverses, and the death 
of his wife and son, that the dream appears to change. It 
is now his dream to sell the collection to the United States 
or other government for sufficient funds to assure finan- 
cial independence. Despite the handicap of deafness which 
had recently overtaken him and the financial necessity of 
mortgaging his Indian Gallery he set off at the age of 57 
for a new field of work in South America which eventually 
led him to Alaska and Northwestern United States. 

Catlin, now an old man, again made a futile attempt 
to sell his paintings and Indian Gallery to the United States 
government. An invitation by the Smithsonian Institution 
for him to exhibit his Cartoon Collection revived certain 
of his dreams. He was never to realize the financial re- 
turns for which he had hoped, however, and he died penni- 
less in Jersey City in 1872. 

It is unfortunate that the author, whether from choice 
or from necessity, fails adequately to document his sources 
and various statements regarding Catlin. There is no in- 
dex, and footnotes or similar references are lacking. A 
section, however, of the last chapter is titled “Sources and 
Acknowledgments.” This contains a list of the various 
sources but it is impossible to determine just what was 
contributed by each. 

Certain of the controversial aspects of Catlin’s life 
might have been dealt with more objectively. There is a 
sense of romanticism in the author’s writing which may 
account for the statement on page 207 regarding Catlin’s 
Life Amongst the Indians. “If all other records were lost, 
it would provide us with everything essential that is even 
now known of Indian life on the unvisited prairie and in 
the unexplored jungle.” On page 14 we find the following 
statement: “Ethnologists and anthropologists have probed 
and wheedled in vain for the mysteries and dusky secrets 
of Indian religion that priests and medicine men freely 
divulged to George Catlin.” These statements apparently 
reflect a general lack of information by the author re- 
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garding the science of anthropology. Although Catlin was 
able to make a limited study of certain Indian groups for 
a short period, his information cannot be expected to re- 
place all data collected before or after that period by 
trained investigators. Catlin’s investigations in the Mis- 
souri Valley, though at a relatively early date, were not 
sufficiently early to observe the various Indian groups un- 
changed by the goods and ways of white men. Certain of 
the groups, particularly those characterized simply as 
“Sioux,” undoubtedly were relative newcomers to the 
area and their way of life had changed greatly with the 
introduction of the horse and other goods of the white 
man. 

This book may serve best to provide the student with 
criteria by which he may judge Catlin’s motives for pub- 
lishing certain of his books. One cannot escape the im- 
pression from this story that the primary purpose of 
several may have been to sell. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 


The God-Seeker. By Sinclair Lewis. (New York: Random 
House, 1949. 422 pp. Appendix. $3.50.) 


When a brilliant satirist, whose caustic pen has punc- 
tured many pretentious follies of church and state, builds 
his newest story upon the inevitable savage conflicts and 
equally striking reconciliations among American primi- 
tives, proselyting preachers and hard-headed pioneers, the 
result may be termed something of a moral triumph. For 
it is upon the whole affirmative rather than negative and 
clearly acknowledges the indwelling might of the spirit. 

Mr. Lewis’ hero is a crude but aspiring New England 
youth of the middle nineteenth century, whose grimly or- 
thodox parent had been secretly running fugitive slaves 
for as long as the boy could remember. His mother dead 
and elder brother gone from the farm, Aaron Gadd saw it 
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as a plain duty to stick by the unloved father, “crippled 
bad with rheumatiz.” Giving up the academy, he becomes 
a commonplace young tradesman dabbling in the prevailing 
vices of his generation and insisting when teased on the 
score of piety, “But I’m not cranky religious! Only, I like 
to think of everybody in the world as my neighbor.” 

To this boy cherishing a latent ambition to do some- 
thing with his life, opportunity came suddenly and sur- 
prisingly by the voice of a stalwart missionary, appealing 
for a new worker among wild Sioux Indians, “Sabbath- 
breaking sons of Beliah,” in a wilderness land called Min- 
nesota. And at this fateful camp meeting on the dusty 
fairgrounds, “the world had a new light on grass and leaves 
and hills, with a sound that might be wind, and might be 
great harps singing.” 

Aaron’s stern father did not recognize the call as au- 
thentic. “What’s this nonsense about you taking up the 
sacred work of missions? You suppose Jonathan Edwards 
ever laughed?” But it was pleasant to the boy to defy at 
last this protracted harsh authority. It was thrilling to 
contemplate these grand prairies, “millions of acres, right 
up to the bastions of the Rocky Mountains; buffalo and 
bear and beaver; riding wild horses;” best of all, “the 
ecstasy of leading grateful souls right up to the heavenly 
sheep-fold!” Moreover, missionaries stood higher than car- 
penters in Massachusetts society. 

“IT wish I were a minister and had the training.” 

“You come with us and you’ll get it free! What we 
need is a pure young man who’s a blame good farmer and 
builder, and in return we’ll give you of our learning.” 

Not least among visions that persuaded the ardent 
youth was that of the “Princess” Selene, introduced at the 
right moment by the astute missionary. This handsome 
brunette daughter of a wealthy trader and a Dakota belle, 
fashionably reared, fabulously attired, and knowing—she 
said, “almost nothing of the Dakota part of me,” talked to 
him of visiting the mission next summer. But was she not 
far more interested in a promised European tour? 
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The fascinating half-blood, her formidable father, early 
Minnesotans of every race and type, suave Catholic Fathers 
and stiff-necked Protestant clergy with their heart-break- 
ingly neat and patient wives (living on acorn or bread- 
crust coffee, fried pork and flour gravy), a handful of 
female converts, the beggarly, drunken Sioux hanging 
about forts and agencies, sharply contrasted with remote 
bands still in their pristine dignity, and one thoroughly 
disillusioned, educated Dakota called Black Wolf—such 
are the incongruous elements woven into a bold pattern 
of mingled romance, tragedy, and stark realism. Among 
them are such veritable historic personages as Joseph 
Brown, Alexander Ramsey, the Pond brothers, Thomas 
Williamson, M.D., the Rev. Stephen Riggs, and Father 
Ravoux. Mr. Lewis is notably fair to his aborigines and 
certain of the missionaries. 

Aaron set out for the unknown frontier, with his 
$400.00 of savings, in the year 1848. Not until six months 
later was the district admitted as a Territory, and our hero 
the next year was present with his bride to share in the 
rejoicing over the news in the boisterous, small city of St. 
Paul, where he was feverishly building houses that were 
sold before they were begun. Here they stoutly upheld 
their faith in the essential unity of mankind by advanced 
handling of labor, and by protecting and accepting as a 
friend and fellow-worker a terrified fugitive Negro. 

This colorful story, in style colloquial rather than pol- 
ished, should be of special interest to Nebraskans as well 
as to Minnesotans, and to all of us who witnessed or shared 
in the dramatic expansion of the American frontier. 


Northampton, Massachusetts Elaine Goodale Eastman 


A Cycle of the West. By John G. Neihardt. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. xi + 656 pp. Intro- 
duction. $5.00.) 


The bringing of John G. Neihardt’s five epic poems 
under one cover and in their chronological sequence is a 
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publishing event. The poems which make up the Cycle ap- 
peared separately during the years 1915 to 1941, winning 
for their author a secure and enviable place in American 
literature. 

The first three parts of A Cycle of the West, “The 
Song of Three Friends,” “The Song of Hugh Glass,” and 
“The Song of Jed Smith,” portray the adventures, the 
struggles and tragedies of individual men sketched against 
a tapestry of the vast Rocky Mountain country of the fur 
trader and trapper. The last two songs of the Cycle, “The 
Song of the Indian Wars” and “The Song of the Messiah,” 
are on a more crowded canvas. The battle of the Indian 
tribes for their bison pasture and their herds; for their 
right to live on in the country of their fathers, undisturbed 
by the white men who sought to conquer and settle it for 
themselves. And, born of hopeless desperation, that last 
vision of freedom and escape for a conquered people, the 
“Messiah Craze.” 

These songs owe their first inception, perhaps, to the 
time when Neihardt, as a small boy, first saw the Missouri 
River in flood. Fascinated by the brawling, mysterious 
waters, he felt even then the beginnings of an urge to know 
everything that had happened on the great river. In later 
years he came to know ail the heroic drama that had been 
played out on Missouri’s waters and along its shores and 
tributary streams. 

A boyhood spent in western Kansas and northeastern 
Nebraska provided early impressions that the poet later 
used in his work. Several years residence near the Omaha 
Indian reservation in northeastern Nebraska gave a first 
hand knowledge of Indian life and lore. A knowledge great- 
ly augmented later by some years of close association with 
the Sioux. Meanwhile, he was reading, studying, seeking 
out old timers for interviews; in short, amassing any avail- 
able information that might help him in writing the epic 
story of the early penetration and development of the West. 

The verse form used by Neihardt throughout these 
songs is the rhyming couplet. But so rich are his lines in 
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word imagery and narrative force there is never a sense 
of monotony. Nowhere has the story of the battles of the 
Plains Indian Wars been so graphically and thrillingly 
told as in “The Song of the Indian Wars.” And the be- 
ginning of the mass migration of the white man to the 
frontier west. 


. and the vision broke 
Of distant princely acres unpossessed. 


Again the bugles of the Race blew west 
That once the Tigris and Euphrates heard. 
In unsuspected deeps of being stirred 

The ancient and compelling Aryan urge. 

A homing of the homeless, surge on surge. 


. . . While yonder on the Platte 
Ten thousand wagons scarred the sandy flat 
Between the green grass season and the brown. 


The last part of the Cycle, “The Song of the Messiah,” 
is the poignant tragedy of the last struggle of the great 
Sioux nation to achieve through a mystical religious dream 
the freedom they could no longer hope to win by force of 
arms. In desperation they turned to their medicine men; 
their great war leaders were gone. 


... And the young men thought of Gall, 

The wild man-reaper of the Little Horn, 
Grown tame at last, a sweater in the corn, 
A talker for the white man and his way. 
They thought of Red Cloud, doddering and gray, 


And, better to be sung than to be told, 
The glory that was Crazy Horse. Alas! 


Somewhere the heart and hand of him were grass 
Upon a lonely hill! 


Those who have read these songs will want to own 
them in this new compact form so that they may browse 
through them again. And anyone who has not read John 
Neihardt’s great saga of the West has in store a rich read- 
ing reward. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 
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Some Historical Articles 


Jay Monaghan writes with deep feeling and appre- 
ciation of his late friend, Lloyd Lewis, in the Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, June, 1949. Granger 
Country, which Lewis edited with Stanley Pargellis, and 
a book which devotes much space to Nebraska history, 
was in press at the time of Lewis’ death. 


Jean B. Kern, “The Political Career of Horace Boies,” 
Iowa Journal of History, July, 1949, contains much of in- 
terest on an Iowa contemporary of William Jennings Bryan. 
Boies’ friends made an effort to secure his nomination as 
Democratic candidate for the presidency in 1896, feeling 
that his candidacy would be an acceptable compromise 
between the gold Democrats of the East and the radical 
silver men of the West. Regarding this, Miss Kern writes: 
“Both sides, however, had reckoned without the personal 
magnetism of William Jennings Bryan. While ‘Mr. [Rich- 
ard P.- Bland and ex Governor Boies were, Cincinnatus- 
like, oc.upied on their farms . . . waiting with patriotic 
resignation to hear their country call,’ Bryan was in the con- 
vention hall. On Thursday, July 10, he delivered his ‘Cross 
of Gold’ speech on the party’s disputed platform. By the 
next day, when the balloting began, Bryan’s stock had 
risen -¢ rapidly that he won on the fifth ballot.” 


Robert Taft continues his “Pictorial Record of the 
Old West,” with an account of A. E. Mathews in The Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, May, 1949. Mathews was in Ne- 
braska City in 1865, where he made a number of sketches. 
At least four of these were subsequently lithographed, and 
are in the possession of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Mr. Taft’s article is illustrated with a view of 
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Nebraska City’s main street, looking west; the cover illus- 
tration is a view of the landing and town of Nebraska City 
seen from the Iowa side of the Missouri River. These are 
two of the four in our collection. 


In The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 1949, 
Mr. Taft continues his “Pictorial Record of the Old West” 
with accounts of Charles Graham and Rufus F. Zogbaum. 


“The Missouri Reader,” a regular feature of the Mis- 
souri Historical Review, is devoted in the July, 1949 issue 
to “The Fur Trade,” edited by Ada Paris Klein. 


Henry Clyde Hubbart, “The Contribution of Local 
History to the Community,” The Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Quarterly, July, 1949, contains much that 
will instruct and inspire the local historian. The author 
concludes: “Finally, local history, we must insist, is not 
mere antiquarianism; it is not senile sentimentality and 
reminiscence. Possessing a validity in its own right, it 
presents a chapter in human experience and is a part of 
man’s universal endeavor. The best in so-called provincial- 
ism has nothing to apologize for. Being, as it is, a micro- 
cosm, the local community reflects things greater than 
itself. An interest in local history is not a sign of senility; 
it is rather an evidence of the maturity of a civilization. 
As civilization matures, the saga of the locality takes on 
greater significance.” 


William J. Reals, “Scurvy at Fort Atkinson, 1819- 
1820,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, March-April, 
1949, is an interesting and valuable account of the medical 
phase of life at Nebraska’s first military post. 
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Contributors 


Norbert R. Mahnken, Assistant Professor of History 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, is well known to readers 
of NEBRASKA HISTORY. Especially memorable was his 
article “Ogallala—Nebraska’s Cowboy Capital,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of April-June, 1947. 


C. Clyde Jones, a graduate student at Northwestern 
University, is working toward his Ph.D. under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. C. Overton, Professor of Business History. 


E. Bryant Phillips, Assistant Professor of Economics 
at the University of Southern California, contributes an- 
other of his careful studies on the interurban projects 
which once burgeoned so freely in Nebraska. 


Louise Pound, Professor Emeritus of English at the 
University of Nebraska, has written one of her inimitable 
articles based on Antoine Barada, an almost legendary 
Nebraska character. 


Book reviews for this issue are furnished by: J. L. 
Sellers, Professor of History at the University of Ne- 
braska; Merrill J. Mattes, Historian for the Missouri River 
Basin Surveys in Omaha; H. C. Filley, Professor of Rural 
Economics at the University of Nebraska; Cedric Cum- 
mins, Professor of History at the University of South 
Dakota; Marvin F. Kivett, Director of the Museum of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society; Elaine Goodale East- 
man of Northampton, Massachusetts; and Miss Myrtle 
D. Berry, Research Associate on the staff of the Nebraska 
Historical Society. 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and 
preserve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many 
valuable records and materials are in private hands where 
they cannot long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid 
of public-minded citizens in securing historical materials, 
including: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and 
community leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and 
autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the 
form of memorials to persons or causes designated by the 
donors, and the usage of the income from such gifts will 
then be administered as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume I, First Series, 
consisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. 
Furnas an¢ published in 1885. The consolidated series in- 
cluded 22 volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, 
George Elliott Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Wat- 
kins, C. S. Paine and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska His- 
tory, a quarterly magazine, was started February, 1918 
and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, still 
available and may ke secured from the Society. For particu- 
lars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 
































